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^AND  INSTRUMCNTS 


PRICES  START  AT  ?W£E^3IJ 

IF.O.t.  Fattwyl  iir  ■ 

FOR  INSTRUMENTS  OF  SUPERIOR 

QUALITY  AND  PERFORMANCE 


^  For  greater  value,  faster  teaching  results 
and  economy — arrange  now  to  equip  with 
^  Holton  COLLEGIATE  Band  Instruments.  When 
you  see  and  try  the  new  models  at  your 
Holton  Dealer’s,  you’ll  be  quick  to  recognize  the 
richer,  fuller  tone~greater  ease  of  blowing — the 
simple  positive  valve  construction  and  accurate 
tuning  of  these  truly  fine,  school  band  instruments. 
And  once  you’ve  Checked  these  p/us  values, 
you’ll  be  content  with  no  other  than  Holton 
COLLEGIATE  Instruments  for  your  band. 

^  NOW  is  the  time  for  you  to  place  your 

orders.  Send  the  coupon,  beldw,  for  liter- 
ature  and  name  of  your  nearest 
^  Holton  Dealer. 


326  CHUICH  ST.,  ELKHORN,  WIS.  .  ^ 

RIms*  forward  information  on  Holton  COLLEGIATE  Initrumonts,  and 
name  of  noorost  Holton  dealer. 


Addreit. 


HOLTON  COLLEGIATE 

The  Leader  in 
Popularly  Priced 
Band  Instruments 
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See  Here,  Mr.  Swift! 

Editor,  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
Dear  Sir: 

.  .  .  thank  you  for  your  kind  com¬ 
ments  on  our  New  York  School  Music 
News.  You  know,  for  some  time  I 
have  heen  thinking  that  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  could  really  be  all  its 
name  implies  by  addition  of  a  vocal 
department.  The  country  is  badly  in 
need  of  a  publication  serving  the 
choral  side  of  the  school  music  pro¬ 
gram  as  effectively  as  the  SM  serves 
the  instrumental  side.  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  this  at  several  national  meet¬ 
ings  and  everyone  agreed  it  was  neces¬ 
sary,  but  the  medium  still  does  not 
exist.  The  SM  would  be  ideal  for  such 
a  purpose,  and  your  publication  could 
perform  an  invaluable  service  to  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  directors  by 
blanketing  the  two  closely-related 
flelds.  What  do  you  think? 

Frederick  Fay  Swift 
President,  National  School 
Vocal  Association 

Dear  Mr.  Swift: 

The  8M  hat  long  considered  cover¬ 
ing  the  vocal  as  well  as  instrumental 
side  of  music  education.  However, 
the  idea  appears  thoroughly  imprac¬ 
tical  .  .  .  unless  an  editor  could  be 
found  for  such  a  department  who  com¬ 
bines  a  true  nationwide  outlook  with 
a  proved  record  of  success  as  a  vocal 
director  ...  a  man  with  a  traditional 
foundation  who  hat  no  fear  of  modem 
ideas  ...  a  man  who  commands  uni¬ 
versal  respect  in  the  vocal  field  .  .  . 
a  man  with  the  literary  skill  and  men¬ 
tal  clarity  to  strip  away  the  hocus- 
pocus  of  much  choral  pedagogy  and 
really  develop  the  HOW  of  vocal 
teaching  and  study.  A  man,  In  short, 
like  Frederick  Fay  Swift.  Now,  what 
do  YOU  think?  Editor,  SM 

Dear  Ed.,  (familiar  form) 

You  make  me  blush  but,  seriously, 
editing  of  SM’s  vocal  pages  would  be 
a  challengring  and  exciting  opportun¬ 
ity.  Have  given  this  idea  much  con¬ 
sideration  and  am  convinced  that, 
with  vigorous  reader  participation 
.such  as  the  SM  engenders,  this  would 
provide  a  wonderful  service  feature 
for  all  music  educators.  You  asked 
for  it — that’s  what  I  think!  Fay  Swift 

DEAR  FAY:  WEIXXJME  TO  SM 
FOLD  AS  NEW  VOCAL  EDITOR. 
WE’RE  SAVING  AMPLE  SPACE  FOR 
YOU  IN  SE3PTEJMDER  ’48  ISSUE. 
ALE3RTING  ALL  READERS  ’TO  EX¬ 
PECT  A  NEW  AND  EVEN  BETTER 
SCHOOL  MUSICLAN  NEXT  PALL. 
SEE  YOU  THEN.  BEST  WISHES. 


★  fi/ULdJLnJtinj^  'k  it  i< 


James  L  Gordon,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 


DIRECTOR  of  the  top-notch  95-piece  band  of  Marshalltown,  la.,  James  L. 
Gordon  brings  to  the  music  education  profession  a  well-rounded  music  philos¬ 
ophy  built  on  years  in  symphonic  and  entertainment  organizations  and  a 
thorough  instrumental  foundation. 

After  collecting  his  B.A.  from  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don  translated  his  college  symphony  experience  into  the  entertainment  world, 
playing  brass  in  theatre  and  stage  bands  and  dance  bands  throughout  the 
Midwest.  Municipal  bands  and  symphonies  added  to  his  broad  playing  back¬ 
ground,  with  the  result  that,  when  he  eventually  returned  to  education,  his 
students  found  themselves  prepared  for  winning  performance  in  both  state 
and  national  competition. 

In  addition  to  developing  many  individual  champions  at  Marshalltown, 
Director  Gordon  has  also  built  an  outstanding  marching  and  concert  organi¬ 
zation  which  shines  at  football  shows,  and  a  fine  80-piece  Junior  High  Band. 
A  100-piece  grade  school  band  is  also  under  his  direction,  guaranteeing  that 
the  high  performing  calibre  of  his  organizations  will  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Gordon  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  coordination  of  music  with  all  subjects 
in  the  curriculum.  He  likes  snappy  rehearsals  for  maximum  results,  which  is 
reflected  in  the  finished  performance  of  his  units.  Although  his  schedule 
leaves  little  time  for  hobbying,  the  Marshalltown  music  director  also  doubles 
as  a  basketball  referee  and  prides  himself  on  an  aromatic  collection  of  .78 
pipes.  Rnding  an  apartment  for  himself,  his  attractive  wife,  5-year-old  Kerry 
and  2-year-old  Lynne  was,  he  thinks,  one  of  his  major  achievements.  Now 
he  is  wondering  if  he  shouldn't  have  found  larger  quarters,  as  his  two  daugh¬ 
ters  display  a  talented  and  noisy  inclination  of  following  in  their  father's 
musical  footsteps. 

"J/uuf,  CbdL  TnaJkinq, 
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and  60*pi.c.  conc.rt  bond  ar.  tb.  officers 
of  the  Stanton,  Nebr.,  H.  S.  Band.  For  their 
story,  see  peg.  16.  |;j: 
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Director,  Department  of  Music 
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Bob  Organ 
Woodwind  Instructor 
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Anna  largent 
Accordion  Instructor 
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I  Take  K4y  Pen  in  Hand 


Philip  W.  1.  Cox  Jr. 
Horn  Instructor 
Portland,  Ore. 
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Director  of  Band 
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Sous 


Famous  MILITARY  BANDS 
of  Our  United  States 


•  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY 
YEARS  young  on  July  11,  1948,  the 
internationally  famous  Marine  Corps 
Band  under  the  direction  of  Major 
William  F.  Santelmann  has  evolved  to 
the  stature  and  development  of  a 
great  symphonic  organization.  It  is 
capable  of  performing  as  a  marching 
band,  symphonic  concert  band,  or  full 
symphonic  orchestra. 

It  was  back  in  November,  1775, 
when  the  Continental  Congress  said 
“Let  there  be  Marines,  and  in  a  hurry 
please’’  that  the  citizens  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  heard  the  first  volunteer  group  of 
lifers  and  drummers  playing  on  the 
street.  This  “band”  was  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  the  oldest  musical  organization 
in  the  Nation’s  capital. 

To  John  Adams,  the  second  presi¬ 
dent,  goes  the  honor  of  having  signed 
the  bill  that  brought  the  offlcial  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  Band  into  being  with  a 
drum  major,  a  fife  major,  and  32  mu¬ 
sicians.  Two  yeara  later,  in  1800,  the 
capital  was  moved  from  Philadelphia 
to  Washington,  and  the  scarlet  uni¬ 
forms  and  the  glittering  instruments 
of  the  Marine  Band  were  a  colorful 
part  of  the  picture  at  White  House 
functions. 

Colorful  Tradition 

Rich  in  color  and  tradition,  this  of¬ 
ficial  White  House  musical  organiza¬ 


tion’s  personnel  are  selected  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  group  to  appear  in  any  and  all 
musical  combinations.  When  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Band  leaves  Washington  on  its 
annual  fall  concert  tour,  a  group  of 
nearly  30  members  remain  in  the  cap¬ 
ital  city  to  perform  at  various  official 
functions.  These  are  chosen  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  operate  as  a  band,  orchestra, 
or  dance  band. 

I 

Decked  out  in  their  fancy  full  dress 
uniforms,  which  no  other  Marine  or¬ 
ganization  is  privileged  to  wear,  the 
“President’s  Own”  is  composed  of 
some  of  the  finest  musicians  in  the 
country.  Robert  Islele  and  Kenneth 
Douse,  trombone  and  saxophone  solo¬ 
ists,  have  delighted  Americans  every¬ 
where  with  their  artistic  rendition  of 
difficult  and  beautiful  music. 

Weekly  Network  Shows 

Band  Leader  Major  Santelmann  con¬ 
ducts  regjilar  concerts  for  the  people 
in  Washington,  D.  G.,  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area.  In  addition  to  weekly 
network  broadcasts,  the  organization’s 
recorded  programs  are  currently  be¬ 
ing  featured  over  700  independent  sta¬ 
tions. 

These  programs  have  been  well  re¬ 
ceived  through  the  years  by  the  listen¬ 
ing  public.  One  letter  to  the  leader  of 


the  hand  came  from  Egypt.  A  British 
army  sergeant-major  came  in  from  a 
long  trek,  tired  and  hungry.  He  tuned 
in  the  short  wave,  and  so  pleased  by 
what  he  heard,  wrote  his  letter  of  ap¬ 
preciation. 

In  addition  to  these  concerts,  and  at 
the  President’s  request,  the  Band 
plays  at  state  functions  and  other 
special  occasions.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  "Godfather”  of  the  Marine  Band, 
called  for  its  presence  frequently  dur¬ 
ing  his  two  administrations.  They 
played  for  Jefferson’s  inaugurations, 
as  they  have  played  for  every  presi¬ 
dential  inauguration  since.  When 
glamorous  Dolly  Madieon  presided 
over  the  first  inaugural  ball  in  1809, 
her  guests  tripped  lightly  to  a  minuet 
played  by  the  Leathernecks. 

When  Brigadier  General  Archibald 
Henderson,  the  commandant  of  the 
corps,  received  Lafayette  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  located  at  the  Marine  Barracks, 
Washington,  the  Marine  Band  was 
in  attendance,  rendering  appropriate 
music. 

All  commandants  have  taken  a  spe¬ 
cial  interest  in  the  Band,  and  have 
helped  foster  its  growth.  The  present 
commandant.  General  Clifton  B.  Cates, 
is  keenly  alive  to  its  influence  in  help¬ 
ing  to  build  and  sustain  the  flnest  tra¬ 
ditions  of  American  music. 


MARCHING  ALONG  In  the  150-yeer-old  Leethernack  tradition,  the  Marina  Corps  Band  it  ona  of  the  nation's  finest  musical  organizations. 

No.  3  ola  Series:  The  Marine  Corps  Band 
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Sousa's  band  carries  on 


its  glorious  tradition  •  •  • 


His  residence,  close  to  the  Band’s 
headquarters,  is  the  traditional  home 
of  Marine  Corps  commandants.  Some 
of  the  most  stirring  events  in  our  na¬ 
tion’s  history  have  occurred  around 
this  old  mansion  and  for  more  than 
100  years  the  Band  has  been  on  hand 
to  do  its  part. 

In  1832,  members  of  the  Band  were 
beset  with  financial  troubles  and  pe¬ 
titioned  the  Congress  for  a  raise  in  pay 
— <rom  8  to  12  dollars  a  month.  This 
was  granted.  Today,  young  musicians 
who  aspire  to  become  members,  are 
auditioned  and  it  selected,  receive 
liberal  pay  and  privileges  as  set  forth 
by  a  special  act  of  Congress. 

A  limited  number  of  openings  in 
the  Band  are  now  availalble  to  quali¬ 
fied  musicians.  Many  applicants  of 
professional  ability  are  currently 
writing  to  the  U.  S.  Marine  Band,  Ma¬ 
rine  Barracks,  Washington  25,  D.  C., 
and  arranging  for  auditions.  Openings 
are  available  in  most  band  instru¬ 
ments.  In  addition,  violinists,  cellists, 
violists,  and  pianists  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  since  the  Band  has  a  large 
string  ensemble  which  plays  at  the 
White  House  and  official  functions. 

Members  of  the  Band,  besides  being 
proficient  musicians,  meet  the  regpilar 
enlistment  standards  of  the  Corps 
and  receive  the  same  pay,  medical, 
leave  and  retirement  privileges.  'They 


are  enlisted  especially  for  duty  with 
the  Band  and  do  not  undergo  recruit 
training.  All  bandsmen  receive  sub¬ 
sistence  and  quarters  allowance  and 
live  outside  the  Marine  Barracks. 

During  Andrew  Jackson’s  time,  the 
Band  was  in  constant  demand.  At 
one  time  admirers  of  the  president 
presented  him  with  a «  llOiKpound 
cheese.  Jackson  let  it  age,  and  an¬ 
nounced  a  party  for  Washington’s 
birthday  in  1837.  In  the  place  of  honor 
rested  the  big  cheese,  and  the  Marine 
Band  was  on  hand  to  serenade  the 
president  and  the  cheese  with  Old 
Hickory’s  favorite  tune,  "Auld  Lang 
Syne.” 

With  the  news  of  General  Lee  sur¬ 
rendering  to  General  Grant  in  Appo¬ 
mattox,  in  1865,  cheering  crowds  gath¬ 
ered  in  front  of  the  White  House  and 
called  for  President  Lincoln.  Pres¬ 
ent,  too,  was  the  Mksipe  Band.  The 
president  is  reported  to  have  said, 
”If  there  should  be  such  a  demonstra¬ 
tion,  I,  of  course,  will  respond  to  it 
...  1  see  we  have  a  band.  Will  you 
play  a  certain  piece  of  music?  ...  1 
always  thought  ‘Dixie’  was  one  of  the 
best  tunes  I  ever  heard!”  And  the 
strains  of  “Dixie”  filled  the  air. 

Most  of  the  men  in  the  Band  today 
remember  a  cloudy,  humid  afternoon 
in  March  of  1943.  Winston  Churchill, 
Britain’s  wartime  prime  minister,  was 


visiting  at  the  White  House  and  had 
asked  for  favorite  American  tunes. 
The  Marine  Band  assembled  on  the 
lawn  at  the  White  House  for  the  con¬ 
cert  at  5  o’clock.  Promptly  at  5  the 
rain  came  pouring  down.  The  Band 
played  on,  and  Churchill  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  drenched  to  the  skin, 
whistled,  sang,  and  hummed  the  tunes. 

EJvery  president  of  the  United 
States  with  the  possible  exception  of 
George  Washington,  has  heard  the 
music  of  the  Marine  Band  and  all  of 
them  have  encouraged  its  improve¬ 
ment.  From  1798  to  the  present  there 
have  been  18  leaders  of  the  Marine 
Band  of  which  the  immortal  John 
Philip  Sousa  was  perhaps  the  most 
famous. 

Composer  of  many  notable  marches, 
Sousa’s  “Thu  Washington  Post”  was 
acclaimed  world-wide  popularity.  In 
Europe  the  two-step  was  called  the 
“Washington  Post”  for  many  years. 
As  is  often  the  case,  despite  his  ac¬ 
claim  as  an  artist  and  composer, 
Sousa  received  only  $35  for  his  most 
famous  march. 

It  is  Major  Santelmann’s  ideal  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Band  with 
the  same  high  standard  of  proficiency 
that  has  marked  Its  efforts  in  the  past. 
Among  the  leaders,  the  one  who 
served  for  the  longest  period  of  time, 
almost  30  years,  was  his  father,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Santelmann. 

In  1927  at  the  Marine  Band  Con¬ 
cert  Hall  in  Washington  during  the 
(Please  turn  to  page  15) 


HISTORIC  PHOTOGRAPH  of  Morin*  Corps  Band  marching  in  Washington  in  1900 — the  year  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion. 


CAPT.  JIM  HARPER  congratulafat  Dorothy  Kirtfon  on  thrilling  portormanco,  whila  Brothar  Gaorga  Kirttan  (cantar)  loob  on. 


Opera  Star 
Sings  with 
Lenoir  Band 


•  THE  PAGES  OF  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  have  often  mentioned  the 
achievements  of  the  high  school  band 
in  Lenoir,  North  Carolina,  of  which 
Captain  James  C.  Harper  is  Director 
and  George  W.  Kirsten  and  Roy  H. 
Miiilgan  are  Assistant  Directors.  The 
band  has  long  been  widely  known  be¬ 
yond  the  immediate  section  of  the 
country  in  which  it  does  most  of  its 
marching  and  piaying,  and  many  of 
the  school  music  people  from  other 
sections  have  journeyed  to  Lenoir  to 
inspect  its  model  band  building,  trans¬ 
portation  fleet,  and  teaching  methods. 
Lenoir’s  record  in  State  and  Regional 
contests  is  well  known  and  the  band 
has  been  featured  at  the  football 
games  of  the  larger  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  N.  Carolina  and  nearby 
states.  However,  all  these  things 
were  somewhat  pushed  into  the  back¬ 


ground  in  March  of  this  year  when 
the  band  successfully  completed  the 
project  of  putting  on  a  joint  concert 
with  a  top  flight  opera  star  and  left 
both  audience  and  star  thrilled  and 
highly  enthused  over  the  outcome. 

Moment  of  Doubt  .  .  . 

The  opera  star  was  Dorothy  Kirsten 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  ot 
New  York  and  it  is  only  fair  to  state 
that  she  had  been  somewhat  dubious 
over  the  proposition.  She  had  heard 
some  high  school  bands  whose  play¬ 
ing  left  something  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  pianissimo  shadings  and  fi¬ 
nesse  of  musical  details.  Her  friends 
had  jokingly  inquired  if  she  would 
need  to  sing  Sousa’s  “Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever”  in  order  to  appear 
wfth  a  band.  High  school  enthusiasm 
is  a  wonderful  thing  but  when  it  runs 
away  with  itself  it  might  easily  wreck 


the  most  carefully  prepared  musical 
program.  The  reputation  of  a  Metro¬ 
politan  Oper  Star  is  a  treasure  to  be 
carefully  guarded  and  protected. 

On  the  other  hand  the  high  school 
band  members  had  heard  of  very  tem¬ 
peramental  prima  donna  opera  stars 
who  were  said  to  be  haughty  and 
Ailed  with  contempt  for  the  efforts  of 
the  less  experienced.  The  best  the 
band  might  be  able  to  do  might  seem 
pitiful  when  compared  with  the  pro¬ 
fessional  playing  an  opera  star  is  ac¬ 
customed  to. 

Nobody  need  have  worried.  The  so¬ 
prano  saw  immediately  that  this  band 
was  different.  With  a  feeling  for  musi¬ 
cianship  and  an  intuition  for  accom¬ 
paniment,  the  band  members  produced 
exactly  the  atmosphere  and  back¬ 
ground  desired  and  when  the  rehears¬ 
al  was  completed.  Miss  Kirsten  said 
(Pleat*  (Mm  (o  pope  IS) 
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Motivation  through  IMMEDIATE  interests 


DEMOCRACY  Belongs  in 
the  MODERN  Music  Class 


•  MOST  OF  THE  INSTRUMENTAL 

music  class  teaching  in  the  schools 
today  is  of  the  traditional  type.  In¬ 
strumental  class  teachers  persist  in 
the  employment  of  procedures,  men¬ 
tality  and  atmosphere  of  disci¬ 
plinarian  psychology  despite  all  the 
evidence  of  the  futility  of  teaching¬ 
learning  in  thait  atmosphere.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  future  value  of 
teacher  selected  materials  and  “learn¬ 
ings,”  regardless  of  their  lack  of  ap¬ 
plication  and  influence  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  lives  of  the  children. 

In  accordance  with  this  attitude  it 
is  argued  that  learning  the  technics 
of  instrument  playing,  as  such,  would 
facilitate  and  enhance  future  musical 
understanding,  appreciation  and  en¬ 
joyment.  Thus  musical  enjoyment  and 
appreciation,  its  entire  art  and  educa¬ 
tional  values,  become  subservient  to 
technical  mastery.  Instrumental  mu¬ 
sic  lessons  usually  amount  to  drilling 
the  students  in  a  series  of  tonal, 
rhythmic,  notation,  embouchure  and 
Angering 'problems  in  a  series  of  pro¬ 
gressively  difficult  exercises. 

As  a  result  of  this  authoritarian 
traditional  philosophy  the  instrumen¬ 
tal  music  class  is  rarely  an  "experienc¬ 
ing”  adventure  and  pupil  interest 
quickly  wanes.  Losing  interest  in  the 
class,  students  neglect  to  practice  the 
assigned  drills;  achieve  little  or  no 
technical  mastery  (which  usually  is 
the  only  objective)  and  so  resign  or 
are  dropped  from  the  group;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  in  instrumental  groups 
decrease  and  ensembles  are  disbanded 
because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  instru¬ 
mentation;  and  the  entire  instrumen¬ 
tal  music  program  begins  to  crumble. 
This  entire  sequence  ’Is  one  every 
music  supervisor  constantly  faces  be¬ 
cause  of  the  traditional  teaching  phi¬ 
losophy  of  most  instrumental  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  schools. 

Objectives  of  the  teaching  program 
and  procedures  for  the  achievement 
of  these  objectives  are  rarely  formu¬ 
lated  or  even  discussed — other  than 
the  achievement  of  technical  mastery 
of  an  instrument  for  future  enjoyment 
and  needs.  Finally,  the  usual  instruct¬ 


or  is  a  fine  performer-musician  on  one 
or  more  instruments  and  is  rarely  an 
educator-through-music.  He  learned 
to  play  his  instrument  in  a  private 
lesson  studio  and  seeks  to  adopt  priv¬ 
ate  lesson  procedures  to  instrumental 
class  teaching.  He  usually  fails  for 
the  average  and  slow  child  and  justi¬ 
fies  his  procedures  by  the  few  “stars.” 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  possible 
supervisory  attempt  to  lead  a  “tradi¬ 
tional-type”  music  class  teacher  to  re¬ 
organize  procedures,  planning  and  at¬ 
titudes — and  “follow-up”  to  prevent 
retrogression. 

Case  History 

An  instrumental  music  class  teacher 
called  on  me  recently  and  requested 
aid.  Ehiring  the  course  of  the  interview 
he  submitted  the  following  problem: 
“The  children  do  not  practice  their 
instruments  at  home  and  return  to 
each  class  lesson  with  little  appre- 
cialble  improvement  in  performance 
skills,  or  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  instrument.  I  have  lec¬ 
tured  time  and  time  again  on  the 
necessity  for  home  practice,  but  all 
they  want  to  do  Is  play  pieces — and 
they’re  not  ready  for  that.” 

I  asked  if  he  had  any  ideas  on 
the  solution  of  the  problem?  His  sug¬ 
gestion  was  that  I  talk  to  the  children 
of  the  necessity  for  home  practice.  I 
answered  that  if  his  talks  couldn't  ac¬ 
complish  the  desired  response,  nothing 
I  could  say  would.  * 

“Don’t  you  think,”  I  said,  "that  the 
probable  trouble  is  deeper  than  a  mere 
lack  of  practice — ^that  if  the  children 
were  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
class  to  elect  it  as  a  subject  that  a 
desire  to  learn  the  instrument  was 
there?  Could  we,  somehow,  utilize 
this  in  playing  pieces  interest  as  a 
motivating  factor  in  our  lessons  and 
assignments?”  I  asked. 

“It’s  worth  thinking  about,”  was  his 
answer. 


The  fundamental  problem  was  to 
lead  this  teacher  to  the  formulation  of 
the  general  objectives  of  his  teaching 
and  for  pupil-learning  as  well  as  spe¬ 
cific  aims  to  achieve  these  objectives. 
Another  pro'blem  was  to  lead  the 
teacher  to  see  that  drills  and  exercises 
for  future  enjoyment,  appreciation  and 
understandings  of  musical  perform¬ 
ance  would  not  motivate  the  children 
to  practice  now.  Also,  that  he  had  al¬ 
ready  approached  a  partial  solution  to 
the  problem,  as  he,  stated  it.  when  he 
said,  “All  they  want  to  do  is  to  play 
pieces.”  His  teaching  background  and 
traditional  educational  philosophy 
prevented  him  from  immediately 
grasping  the  inherent  possibilities  of 
motivating  home  practice  through  use 
(in  class  and  at  home)  of  liked  tunes, 
chosen  by  the  individual  or  groups  of 
children,  in  which  the  technical  prol)- 
lems  to  be  learned  were  an  integral 
part. 

When  I  visited  his  classroom  later 
that  day  the  students  were  playing 
unison  scales,  arpeggios  and  arguing 
noisily  over  fingerings,  while  the 
teacher  struggled  with  a  “discipline 
problem.”  Next,  each  child  played  sev¬ 
eral,  scales  from  memory;  then  last 
week’s  assignment  from  the  exercise 
book  was  played.  Finally,  the  class 
was  dismissed  with  an  admonition, 
“Practice  the  lesson  on  page  55; 
eighth  notes — learn  them  this  time!” 

All  in  all  a  very  dreary,  nonstimulat¬ 
ing  hour.  The  aim  of  the  lesson  was 
clear: — to  learn  of  values  and  meas¬ 
ure  signature  relationships,  increasing 
the  range,  developing  the  embou¬ 
chures,  key  relationships,  etc.  But  this 
imposed  objective  was  so  narrow  in  its 
aim  and  so  restricted  in  objective, 
that  its  educational  justification  was 
nii!  It  was  so  far  removed  from 
practical,  enjoyable,  and  educationally 
significant  experiencing  and  applica¬ 
tion  that  there  was  no  motivation  for 
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In  this  sequel  to  his  article 
"Technic  vs.  Experience",  the  author 
shows  how  modern  instrumental  methods 
get  results  through  motivation  linked 
to  IMMEDIATE  interests 


anyone  to  continue.  There  was  abso¬ 
lutely  no  connection  between  the 
musico-educational  needs,  inter«sts  or 
desires  of  the  children  and  the  lesson 
or  assignment;  no  provision  was  made 
for  the  wide  range  of  interests,  abil¬ 
ities  or  backgrounds  in  music,  in 
sobool  or  in  community  life;  no  guides 
or  study-practice  aids  were  suggested 
if  the  students  desired  to  practice- 
study;  there  was  no  continuity  in  les¬ 
son  or  assignment  except  that  in¬ 
volved  in  slavishly  following  the  pages 
of  the  dreary  exercise  text.  In  short 
it  was  a  typical  teacher-purpose  and 
teacher-dominated  traditional  lesson 
of  the  worst  type.  No  wonder  the 
children  had  no  desire  to  practice  at 
home! 

Some  time  later  this  teacher  asked 
me  to  give  a  demonstration  lesson  in 
his  class.  I  agreed  to  do  it  and  several 
periods  later  entered  his  classroom, 
and  started  my  demonstration: 

“If  you  were  to  decide  what  songs 
you’d  like  to  learn  today  what  would 
you  choose?”  I  asked.  Six  or  seven 
titles  were  suggested,  and  I  put  them 
on  the  board.  “Several  of  these,  (I 
marked  with  an  asterisk)  contain 
quite  a  few  very  advanced  rhythmical 
problems  but  the  others  are  fine  for 
most  all  of  us.” 

Passing  music  paper,  I  quickly  put 
two  of  the  suggested  songs  on  the 
board  and  asked  those  that  wished  to 
learn  them  copy  from  the  board. 
Three  of  the  others,  I  marked  as  being 
available  in  collections  in  the  school 
library  and  could  be  borrowed  for 
over-night  copying.  The  children  that 
felt  they  could  do  the  asterisk  marked 
titles  were  welcome  to  attempt  them 
but  should  be  sure  to  include  several 
of  the  other  songs  in  their  practicing. 
Any  fingering  or  key  difiiculties 
could  be  solved  by  looking  them  up  in 
the  exercise  book;  measure  signatures 
should  be  carefully  studied  before 
attempting  to  play.  Each  student,  for 
next  time,  should  be  prepared  to: 

1.  Play  any  two  or  three  of  these 
songs  either  individually  or  with  sev¬ 
eral  others — those  children  wishing  to 
play  as  a  group  arrange  to  meet  and 
rehearse  during  the  week. 

2.  Any  two  or  three  songs  of  equal 


length  and  difficulty  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  these  selections. 

3.  Students  choosing  songs  with 
problems  that  have  not  been  en¬ 
countered  before  should  consult  with 
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the  teacher  before  undertaking  them. 

4.  Every  pupil  should  select  two  or 
three  titles  for  next  lesson  assign¬ 
ment. 

The  class  had  been  busily  scribbling 
the  assignment  on  the  back  of  the 
music  paper.  When  they  had  finished, 
they  were  dismissed. 

“But  they  didn’t  play  a  note  all 
period;”  the  teacher  remonstrated  as 
1  was  leaving. 

“I  know,  but  do  you  think  they’re 
sufficiently  interested  to  practice?”  I 
asked.  “Next  lesson  they’ll  be  ready 
to  play;  discuss  the  performances  of 
others;  suggest  the  new  assignment, 
etc.” 

“Well,  that’s  so,  but  I  was  going  to 
teach  eighth  notes.  How  can  I  plan 
on  procedures?”  he  asked. 

“There’ll  be  thousands  of  eighth 
notes  played  in  these  pieces  and  if 
the  students  play  them  incorrectly  the 
other  students  will  correct  them — if 
they  neglect  to  do  so  a  few  skillful 
questions  will  remind  them,”  was  my 
answer. 

Sometime  later  I  revisited  the  class 


and  found  the  atmosphere  of  the  room 
entirely  changed.  The  children  were 
in  a  lively  discussion  as  to  the  merits 
of  deep  and/or  shallow  mouthpieces 
and  the  function  of  each.  The  teacher 
still  was  too  much  the  leader  and  not 
enough  of  a  guide,  but  I  felt  that  with 
more  experience  in  the  democratic 
teaching  procedure  he  would  discover 
his  proper  niohe  in  the  classroom — 
as  guide  and  participator. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  rejuvenated 
class- period  the  instructor  passed  out 
sheets  of  paper  on  which  were  written 
the  names,  dates  and  hours  of  radio 
programs.  Upon  inquiring  I  learned 
that  the  students  listed  these  sug¬ 
gested  programs;  listened  and  decided 
which  “pieces”  they’d  like  to  learn  to 
play;  several  choices  were  turned  in 
and  a  list  was  made.  The  next  step 
should  be  in  the  direction  of  students 
obtaining  and  cop3rlng  individual  or^ 
group  selected  tunes  from  suggested 
sources,  etc. 

“What  provisions  have  you  made  to 
vary  the  present  activities  to  lead  to 
new  interests,  purposes  and  goals?” 

I  asked. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “we  could  keep  ex¬ 
panding  the  scope  of  the  materlais  by 
suggesting  new  references  for  music 
selection.” 

“But  don’t  you  think  you  ought  to 
arrive  at  definite  and  more  inclusive 
activities,  such  as  working  coopera¬ 
tively  with  the  class  in  the  direction 
of  stimulating  and  desiring  to  learn 
more  of  the  backgrounds,  styles  of 
music,  social,  economic  and  political 
factors  that  produced  the  music?  I’m 
sure  that  under  the  proper  motivating 
questions  and  attention-centering  de¬ 
vices,  interest  can  be  aroused  so  as 
to  have  the  class  express  the  need  and 
their  desire  for  further  investigation 
of  the  music  they  now  perform.” 

On  leaving  I  suggested  the  following 
references  for  reading:  “Music,  His¬ 
tory  and  Ideas,”  H.  Leichtentritt; 
“The  Arts,”  H.  Van  Loon;  “Psychol¬ 
ogy^  of  School  Music  Teaching.”  Also, 
the  following  instrumental  class 
methods:  "Melody  First,”  by  P.  Sor¬ 
dino;  “Tune  A  Day,”  by  A.  Herf- 
worth;  “The  World  of  Music,”  by  Re- 
velli,  Rebman  and  Righter;  “Junior 
Band  Course,”  by  McConathy,  Mor¬ 
gan,  Clark;  “Master  Series  for  Young 
Orchestras,”  by  Rebmann  and  Clark. 

The  specific  example  provided  by 
this  one  brief  case  history  will  serve 
to  show  how,  in  the  modern,  democrat¬ 
ic  music  class,  educational  goals  can 
be  actually  achieved  through  motiva¬ 
tion  tied  in  with  immediate  interests. 
Extending  the  pupil’s  musical  horizon 
beyond  the  narrow  scope  (rf  mere 
technics  will  result  in  a  much  broader 
foundation  for  future  performance  and 
enjoyment. 
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lowa^s 
Grand  Old 
Man  of  Music 

TyiajoA.  ^tandsLhA. 

THE  EIGHTY-NINE  EVENTFUL  years  which  have  so 
far  encompassed  the  vigorous  lifetime  of  Major  George 
Landers  hold  so  much  in  the  way  of  musical  achievement 
that  a  history  could  'be  written  about  any  one  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  phases  of  his  colorfui  and  inspiring  career.  Not  that 
the  Major  considers  that  career  at  an  end,  mind  you.  A 
man  who  was  born  before  the  first  gun  was  fired  at  Fort 
Sumter  might  be  considered  ae  deserving  of  a  rest,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  his  record  includes  33  years  as  a  noted 
Army  band  director,  many  more  years  as  leader  of  civic 
municipal  and  circus  bands,  and  the  fathering  of  the 
nation’s  first  law  to  make  the  band  a  civic  institution — 
the  famous  Iowa  Band  Law.  But  the  Major  has  showed  no 
sign  of  a  slow-down  in  promoting  and  directing  the  music 
he  believes  in,  and  he  continues  hia  travels  about  the 
country  as  guest  conductor  and  contest  judge,  in  addition 
to  running  his  famous  mail  order  music  'business  in 
Clarinda,  Iowa. 

The  oldest  active  bandmaster  in  the  country.  Major 
Landers  is  also  the  oldest  member  of  the  American  Band¬ 
masters  Association  and  honorary  Life  President  of  the 
Iowan  Bandmasters  Association,  largest  organization  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  He  seldom  misses  a  meeting  of 
either  organization. 

Sacred  music  is  the  Major’s  hobby  and  a  goodiy  part  of 
his  life  as  well.  His  career  is  in  itself  a  dedication  to  the 
uplifting  power  of  music.  “If  people  would  sing  more  .  .  . 
they  would  fight  less,”  he  says.  His  crusade  for  not  only 
more  music,  but  better  music  is  carried  on  wherever  he 
goes.  He  strongly  believes  in  the  power  of  music  as  a 
universal  language  to  bring  about  lasting  peace.  But  he 
emphatically  does  not  include  in  that  category  the  current 
favorites  of  the  juke  box.  “Junk  box’’  is  his  term  for  the 
musical  slot  machines.  A  brash  young  man  once  told  him, 
“Major,  you’re  sixty  years  behind  the  times.” 

“You’re  wrong,  son,”  smiled  the  Major.  “I’m  sixty  years 
ahead.  Wait  and  see!” 

It  was  by  stressing  the  uplifting  and  educational  power 
of  music  that  Major  Landers  succeeded  where  others  bad 
faiied  and  convinced  the  Iowa  legislature  that  every  com¬ 
munity  in  the  state  should  be  permitted  to  levy  a  tax 
adequate  for  the  supi>ort  of  their  municipal  band.  To  the 
surprise  of  everyone  but  the  Major,  the  law  was  passed, 
and  the  municipal  band  stepped  out  of  the  charity  class 
into  full  respectability  as  a  civic  institution.  ’The  Iowa 
Band  Law,  which  became  a  nationwide  pattern  for  similar 
legislation,  now  support  over  300  bands  in  the  state. 


Born  in  Oswego  €ounty,  N.  Y.,  in  1860,  George  Landers 
began  his  musical  career  with  homemade  fiddles  whittled 
from  shingles  and  drums  made  from  woodchuck  skins. 
“Neither/’  he  recalls,  “were  a  great  success.”  At  13  he 
went  to  work  as  a  carriage  painter  in  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  and 
by  the  time  he  was  16  he  was  whacking  the  cymbals  in 
the  town  band.  Later  he  switched  to  the  clarinet  and 
got  a  job  with  the  John  Robinson  circus  at  312.80  a  week. 
Then  the  Army  beckoned  and  during  the  next  33  years 
the  Major  made  music  in  many  parts  of  the  world  as  a 
military  bandmaster. 

Every  musical  performance  with  which  the  Major  is 
associated  contains  a  certain  inspiring,  intangible  quality 
which  is  best  described  as  "Spirit.”  Whether  conducting 
a  favorite  hymn  or  a  spirited  march.  Major  Landers  puts 
a  full  measure  of  enthusiasm  into  every  beat  and  the 
musicians  and  audience  respond  in  a  manner  surprising 
even  to  themselves. 

One  of  the  grand  old  director’s  greatest  thrills  came 
during  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  when  Major  Santleman 
surprised  Major  Landers  by  offering  him  his  baton  to 
conduct  the  famous  Marine  Corps  Band  in  “Jesus,  Saviour, 
Pilot  Me” — the  Major’s  all-time  favorite.  'The  resulting 
performance  was  so  moving  that  it  is  still  spoken  of  with 
awe  by  those  who  heard  it. 

The  kindly,  vigorous  and  witty  old  Iowa  bandmaster  has 
heard  himself  acclaimed  by  press  and  radio  as  one  of  the 
greatest  figures  in  American  music  .  .  .  the  man  who 
took  bands  out  of  the  charity  class.  But  he  still  has  a 
restless  feeling  that  there  Is  yet  more  work  to  be  done; 
that  his  mission  won’t  really  be  fulfilled  until  everyone, 
everywhere  appreciates  the  true  power  and  significance 
of  Music  .  .  .  the  real  and  good  Music.  In  the  young 
school  musicians  of  today  lies  Music’s  hope  for  tomorrow, 
according  to  the  Major.  “I  feel  bully,”  he  says  with  a 
twinkle,  as  he  looks  forward  to  the  wonderful  years  that 
have  been  .  .  .  and  are  yet  to  be. 


\ 


II 


Lenoir’s  Assistant  Director 

Wins  Fame  in  His  Own  Right 


Lenoir  Bond  {from  page  8) 
to  the  students  “We  will  give  our  au¬ 
dience  a  great  concert  and  I  am  proud 
to  sing  with  you." 

As  for  the  band  members,  they  all 
fell  madly  in  love  with  Miss  Kirsten 
at  first  sight.  Instead  of  the  haughty 
prima  donna  they  had  expected,  they 
heard  the  loveliest  voice  they  had 
ever  listened  to  and  one  of  the  most 
delightful  personalities  they  had  ever 
met.  She  even  broke  her  usual  rule 
against  giving  autographs  by  giving 
an  autographed  copy  of  the  program 
to  every  band  member  who  took  part. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  those  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  carefully  treasured  and 
some  day  passed  along  to  the  grand¬ 
children  of  the  band  members  of  to¬ 
day. 

Everyone’s  Thrilled 

Of  course.  Miss  Kirsten  was  among 
her  friends.  Her  brother  George  is  the 
Assistant  Director  of  Lenoir's  band 
where  he  has  labored  faithfully  for 
the  past  seven  years.  George  Kirsten’s 
sister  would  have  been  welcome  even 
if  she  had  not  been  a  top  fiight  opera 
star.  Mr.  Kirsten  made  the  transcrip¬ 
tions  for  band  and  did  the  conducting 
of  the  numbers  in  which  the  band 
played  the  accompaniments  for  his  sis¬ 
ter.  Captain  Jim  Harper  did  the  stick 
waving  on  the  numbers  which  the 
band  played  alone.  Mr.  Bd  Hart  played 
the  accompaniments  where  piano  ac¬ 
companiment  was  desired  and  also  did 
a  couple  of  beautiful  piano  numbers 
on  his  own.  The  audience  sat  back  and 
thrilled,  and  the  phoitographers  had  a 
field  day. 

Miss  Kirsten  said  that  Lenoir  was 
the  plcture-takingest  place  she  ever 
saw,  and  well  she  might  for  seven 
photographers  were  going  full  tilt.  ’The 
fioor  was  covered  with  burned-out 
fiash  bulbs. 

But  these  things  are  not  the  mem¬ 
ories  the  large  audience  carried  away 
when  the  final  notes  of  the  last  encore 
had  died  away.  It  is  pretty  safe  to 
assume  that  when  the  doors  were 
thrown  open  and  the  audience  scat¬ 
tered  to  their  various  homes  (many  of 
them  came  from  distant  parts  of 
North  Carolina)  they  were  thrilling 
over  the  lovely  voice  and  beauty  of 
Miss  Kirsten  and  the  artistic  and  mu- 
sicianly  playing  of  the  band  mem¬ 
bers  on  music  far  beyond  their  years. 
They  had  played  as  though  inspired, 
as  indeed  they  were,  and  together 
they  had  woven  a  picture  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  were  present. 

Miss  Kirsten  went  home  to  New 
York  with  a  new  conception  of  the 
things  which  high  school  bands  can 
do  and  the  band  members  have  a  new 
sweetheart — Miss  Kirsten. 


•  Roy  H.  Milligan 

•  COMPOSER  Roy  H.  Milligan,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  Lenoir,  N.  C., 
High  School  Band,  has  won  fame  in 
his  own  right  as  first  prize  winner  in 
a  nationwide  composHion  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Southern  Music 


•  MOST  EVERY  BOY  enjoys  par¬ 
ticipating  in  an*  athletic  contest.  Re¬ 
cently,  some  band  and  orchestra 
members  at  a  certain  Junior  school 
challenged  the  rest  of  the  school  to 
a  basketball  game  and  every  boy  in 
music  signed  up  to  play. 

Wouldn’t  it*  have  seemed  unwise 
to  have  forced  these  same  boys  to 
make  a  choice  between  music  and 
athletics?  Normal  boys,  especially  of 
Junior  high  age,  are  likely  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  many  activities.  Many  of 
them  have  visions  of  being  great  ath¬ 
letes  and  it  may  take  a  number  of 
convincing  experiences  before  they  fi¬ 
nally  realize  that  only  the  chosen  few 
actually  get  to  participate  on  the  first 
team.  Your  patience  and  encourage¬ 
ment  is  needed  at  this  stage  of  the 
game  .  .  .  and  may  be  the  thing  that 
will  win  them  over  to  the  idea  thaA 
music  is  something  fine  to  participate 
in  also. 

Soon  many  of  us  will  be  faced  with 
the  challenge  of  preparing  a  marching 
band  for  the  football  season.  Ehrery 
available  boy  in  the  band  Is  needed. 


Company  of  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Mr.  Milligran’s  winning  composition, 
“March  Sherwood,”  received  top  hon¬ 
ors  in  the  march  division  of  the  con¬ 
test  and  is  now  published  by  the  spon¬ 
sors.  ’The  Judging  took  place  at  the 
Texas  A.  &  I.  College  at  Kingsville. 

Mr.  Milligan  is  instructor  in  wood¬ 
winds  and  assistant  director  of  the 
famed  Lenoir  Band.  A  top-notch  clar¬ 
inetist,  he  is  widely  recognized  for 
his  cornet  solo,  “Dreams  of  Karen," 
which  for  the  past  three  years  has 
been  a  favorite  of  the  Goldman  Band 
Concerts  in  New  York’s  Central  Park. 
In  addition  to  several  marches,  the 
young  composer  has  also  written 
works  for  piano,  violin,  trombone, 
cornet  and  chorus  with  band  accom¬ 
paniment.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Ernest  Williams  School  of  Music  and 
has  studied  for  several  years  under 
Erik  Leidzen,  arranger  for  the  Gold¬ 
man  Band. 


including  the  boy  who  is  out  for  foot¬ 
ball  but  is  not  good  enough  to  make 
the  team. 

What  should  be  the  coaches’  policy 
in  requiring  boys  to  “suit  up"  for 
games?  A  fair  system,  and  one  which 
most  coaches  follow.  Is  to  have  the 
boys  who  actually  know  the  plays 
and  who  have  a  good  chance  of  getting 
to  play  in  the  game,  “suit  up”  for  it. 
’This  system  will  allow  the  rest  of  the 
boys  who  are  needed  for  the  band  to 
mar(^  in  it  If  the  band  is  going  all 
out  to  make  the  football  season  a  suc¬ 
cess,  it  is  only  right  that  the  coach 
oodperate  to  this  extent. 

Many  school  officials  are  beginning 
to  realise  that  there  is  a  close  rela¬ 
tionship  between  music  and  athletics, 
and  as  a  result  many  schools  now 
give  a  percentage  of  the  gate  at  ath¬ 
letic  contests  to  the  band. 

After  all  is  said  and  dmie,  the  di¬ 
rector  may  have  to  do  mbst  of  the  co¬ 
operating,  but  when  the  welfare  of  the 
school  and  individual  boy  is  consid¬ 
ered,  it  is  well  worth  the  chips. 


Meeting  the  Coach  Halfway 

By  Dale  Carls 

Bend  Director,  East  High  School 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 
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THE  ARMY  AIR  FORCE  BAND,  above,  !t  ready  and  willing  to  answer  your  questions  on  all  Instrumental  problems. 


Bring  Your  Instrumental  Problems  to  the 

Air  Corps  Band  Clinic 


let  the  heads  set  and  only  apply  addi¬ 
tional  tension  when  the  weather  is 
damp.  However,  after  this  damp  wea¬ 
ther  tensioning  it  is  advisable  to 
loosen  the  heads  enough  to  prevent 
them  from  being  overstrained  to  the 
breaking  point,  and  also  to  obtain  the 
proper  drum  sound. 


are  using  the  single  tension  parade 
drum  you  will  always  find  it  difficult  to 
have  the  batter  head  tight  and  usu¬ 
ally  the  snare  head  will  be  tighter 
than  the  batter.  To  overcome  this, 
loosen  the  drum  and  pound  the  batter 
counter  hoop  down  until  it  starts  to 
tension  the  head.  A  rubber  mallet  is 
good  for  striking  the  hoop. 

This  is  about  the  only  method  of 
getting  good  tension  on  a  single  ten¬ 
sion  type  of  drum.  After  the  counter 
hoop  has  been  forced  down  and  the 
batter  head  tensioned,  the  drum  can 
then  be  tensioned.  After  a  drum  has 
been  properly  adjusted  it  is  best  to 


By  Paul  Dolby 
Principal  Percussionist,  Air  Force 
Band  and  Symphony 
Q — How  should  a  snare  drum  be 
tensioned? 

A — The  proper  sounding  and  play¬ 
ing  drum  Is  of  as  much  importance  to 
the  snare  drummer  as  tuning  up  is  to 
a  wind  player.  In  tightening  the  head, 
the  tension  should  be  distributed  even¬ 
ly  on  all  rods,  and  rods  should  <be  ten¬ 
sioned  alternately  across  the  drum 
and  not  around  the  drum.  The  batter 
head  is  always  given  a  little  more  ten¬ 
sion  than  the  snare  head.  Some  drum¬ 
mers  even  tune  the  snare  drum  in 
tympanl  fashion,  having  the  batter 
head  a  minor  third  above  the  snare 
head  in  pitch.  If  you  know  your  inter¬ 
vals,  you  will  easily  be  able  to  detect 
the  pitch  difference  of  the  heads  and 
be  sure  the  snares  are  off  when  find¬ 
ing  the  pitch  of  your  heads.  If  you 


TUBA 

By  Edward  Dougherty 
Principal  Tuba,  Air  Forces  Band 
and  Symphony 

Q — How  can  I  fix  a  sluggish  valve? 

A — Remove  the  valve  and  wash 
both  the  casing  and  the  valve  with 
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fiTL  SiuAqiL  dioweUuL 

Commonding  Officer,  USAF  Bond 
Bolling  Field,  D.  C. 


Air  Force  Band  Clinic,  ConU 


soap  and  water.  If  the  spring  seems 
weak,  stretch  it  a  little  dr  replace  it 
with  a  new  one.  Use  a  good  light  oil 
to  lubricate  the  ralres.  K  it  still  lacks 
life  you  should  take  it  to  a  good  re¬ 
pair  man,  but  under  no  circumstances 
should  you.  use  any  abrasive  on  the 
valve  or  casing. 

Q — I  am  thinking  of  taking  up  the 
tuba.  Does  it  require  an  ususual 
amount-of  breath? 

A — The  tuba  requires  no  more  wind 
than  any  of  the  other  band  instru¬ 
ments;  it  is  control  that  counts. 

TYMPANI 

Bi/  Robert  Moore 

Tympanist,  Air  Forces  Band  and 
Symphony 

Q — Should  the  sticks  move  faster 
when  a  crescendo  roil  Is  being  made? 

A — There  is  a  natural  tendency  to 
increase  the  speed  of  the  sticks  when 
making  a  crescendo  roll,  however, 
the  speed  should  actually  not  be  in¬ 
creased,  but  the  volume  should  be  in¬ 
creased  by  raising  the  sticks  higher 
and  thus  increasing  the  power  of  the 
stroke. 

Q — Is  it  injurious  to  the  head  to  rub 
over  the  edge  of  the  tympani? 

A — ^If  frequent  cleaning  of  the  bowl 
is  not  done  to  remove  grit,  dust, 
etc.,  the  abrasion  of  foreign  particles 
at  the  point  of  contact  between  head 
and  bowl  will  cut  into  the  head. 

FLUTE 

By  Robert  Cray 
Principal  Rutist,  Air  Force  Band 
and  Symphony 

Q — How  is  the  cork  in  the  head  used 
to  tune  the  flute? 

A — ^The  head  cork  should  never  be 
moved  once  it  is  in  the  proper  place. 
Its  position  is  in  relation  to  the  tube 
and  the  embouchure,  and  if  not  correct 
the  flute  will  be  out  of  tune  with  itself. 
Most  cleaning  rods  have  a  groove 
(approximately  eleven  sixteenths  of 
an  inch)  near  the  end.  This  groove 
should  appear  in  the  center  of  the 
embouchure.  When  the  cork  is  in  the 
correct  position,  this  distance  from 
the  center  of  the  embouchure  to  the 
face  of  the  cork  is  the  same  as  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  cork. 

Q — Should  I  oil  my  flute? 

A— A  small  amount  of  clock  oil 
(noUiing  else,  not  valve  oil)  applied 
from  the  point  of  a  thin  needle  may 
be  applied  to  the  bearings  twice  a 
year;  better  yet  have  it  overhauled 
and  oiled  once  a  year. 

Q — What  is  the  purpose  of  the  low 
B  key? 


A — >It  is  used  not  so  much  to  extend 
the  lower  register,  but  to  give  sonority 
to  the  entire  register.  It  is  found  on 
the  flutes  of  most  professional  flutists. 


A 


MAJOR  HOWARD  k«t  receivsd  mv- 
ersl  inquiries  from  readers  concerning 
vecencias  in  The  U.  S.  Air  Force  Bend 
end  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  tells  us 
that  there  is  always  a  place  for  fine 
performers  and  that  the  Air  Force 
welcomes  qualified  musicians.  Letters 
addressed  to  Major  George  S.  How¬ 
ard,  The  U.  S.  Air  Force  Band.  Bolling 
Air  Force  Base,  Washington  20,  D.  C. 
will  be  answered  promptly  in  detail. 


TRUMPET 

By  Robert  Markley 
Principal  Trumpet,  Air  Forces  Band 
and  Symphony 

Q — Does  the  mouthpiece  influence 
the  tone  of  the  trumpet?  How  can  I 
be  sure  that  I  am  using  the  correct 
mouthpiece?  My  teacher  tells  me  that 
my  tone  is  too  rough.  Will  a  new 
mouthpiece  make  any  difference? 

A — Regardless  of  how  good  or  bad 
your  instrument  may  be,  its  playing 
qualities  are  influenced  a  great  deal  by 
the  mouthpiece  you  use.  Do  not  assume, 
however,  that  all  of  your  problems 
will  be  solved  by  buying  a  new  mouth¬ 
piece.  There  is  still  no  short  cut  for 
hard  work  and  perseverance.  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  a  mouthpiece  for  you 
must  follow  a  general  pattern.  Only 
by  trying  a  few  different  types  will 
you  be  able  to  And  the  one  that  best 
fits  you.  Certain  characteristics  of 
design  give  specific  results  as  a  rule. 
These  may  <be  classified  as  (1)  bore, 
which  is  the  size  of  the  opening  in 
the  mouthpiece  shank  that  fits  into 
your  trumpet,  (2)  size  and  shape  of 
the  inside  of  the  cup,  (3)  width  of  the 


rim  which  is  placed  on  your  lips,  and 
(4)  material  from  which  the  mouth¬ 
piece  is  made. 

The  larger  the  bore,  the  more 
"open"  your  tone  should  be  with  a 
corresponding  broader  or  bigger  qua¬ 
lity.  It  is  best  to  use  this  type  with 
an  instrument  that  is  itself  a  large 
bore  trumpet.  The  smaller  the  bore  be¬ 
comes,  the  more  resistance  will  be 
gained;  this  will  produce  a  more  bril¬ 
liant  and  penetrating  quality. 

In  speaking  of  the  cup,  both  its  di¬ 
ameter  and  the  shape  of  the  bowl  are 
considered.  The  smaller  and  more 
shallow  the  cup,  the  more  brilliant  and ' 
thinner  the  tone  will  be.  The  higher 
register  will  also  come  easier.  By 
using  a  deeper  and  larger  bowl,  a 
warmer  and  more  mellow  tone  will  be 
produced  with  an  easier  and  lower 
legister.  Incidentally,  if  you  play 
comet,  use  a  larger  cup  cornet  mouth¬ 
piece  and  not  Just  a  shortened  shallow 
trumpet  mouthpiece.  Only  in  this 
way  will  you  retain  the  mellow  sing¬ 
ing  quality  of  the  cornet.  Use  ypur 
trumpet  mouthpiece  on  a  trumpet 
when  the  penetrating  timbre  of  that 
instrument  is  desired. 

The  wider  the  rim,  the  more  com¬ 
fortable  the  mouthpiece  will  be,  be¬ 
cause  a  larger  area  of  the  embou¬ 
chure  is  covered,  but  flexibility  will 
come  a  little  harder.  A  more  narrow 
rim  will  in  turn  allow  for  more  flex¬ 
ibility.  If  you  have  protruding  or 
uneven  teeth,  a  narrow  rim  will  have 
a  tendency  to  be  uncomfortable  and 
may  even  cut  the  inside  of  your  lip 
or  hamper  blood  circulation.  If  the 
rim  has  a  sharp  inside  edge,  good 
clean  attacks  will  be  more  pro¬ 
nounced. 

HORN 

By  Joseph  Freni 

Principal  Hornist,  Air  Forces  Band 
and  Symphony 

Q — What  are  the  names  of  some 
good  horn  methods? 

A — Four  of  the  most  popular  exer¬ 
cise  books  for  horn  are  those  by  G. 
Kopprasch,  M.  Alphonse,  O.  Oallay 
and  O.  Franz. 

Q — Are  there  mutes  for  the  horn 
that  may  be  used  Instead  of  the  hand? 

A — Yes,  there  are  various  mutes 
made  that  are  either  transposing  or 
nontransposing. 

Q — It’s  difficult  for  me  to  play  high 
notes  on  the  horn.  Would  a  different 
mouthpiece  help  me? 

A — ^Your  trouble  may  not  be  entire¬ 
ly  with  your  mouthpiece,  but  one  with 
a  shallower  cup  should  help  you  over¬ 
come  some  of  your  difllculty. 


y-  TROMBONE 

By  Norman  Irvin 

Principal  Trombonist,  Air  Forces  Band 
and  Symphony 

Q — Our  band  needs  a  bass  trom¬ 
bone;  what  difficulty  would  be  In¬ 
volved  In  changing  from  tenor  to  bass 
trombone? 

A — There  would  be  no  particular 
difficulty  except  a  lot  of  hard  work 
and  getting  used  to  the  bass  trombone 
valve  and  larger  bore.  The  instrument 
generally  regarded  as  the  bass  trom¬ 
bone  in  this  country  is  nothing  more 
than  a  tenor  with  an  extra  length  of 
tubing.  This  extra  tubing  is  opened  by 
means  of  a  valve  operated  by  the  left 
thumb  and  lowers  the  pitch  of  the  in¬ 
strument  a  perfect  fourth.  This  makes 
it  possible  to  play  the  notes  between 
low  E  and  pedal  B|)  with  the  exception 
of  low  B  natural.  When  the  extra  tub¬ 
ing  is  opened  the  instrument  becomes 
larger  eo  that  the  positions  become 
longer  in  proportion;  therefore  by  the 
time  you  reach  the  seventh  position 
you  are  down  to  low  C. 

Some  bass  trombones  have  a  valve 
change  to  B  instead  of  F  so  that  the 
last  note  in  the  seventh  position  is  B 
natural.  Others  have  an  offset  tuning 
slide  which  lowers  the  valve  pitch  a 
half  tone.  The  bass  trombone  is  not 
an  instrument  for  disappointed  trom¬ 
bonists;  it  is  a  complete  study  in  itself 
and  in  many  orchestral  works  is  more 
important  than  the  first  trombone. 
In  any  case  the  extra  work  spent  mas¬ 
tering  the  bass  trombone  will  improve 
your  tenor  range  and  tone. 


BASSOON 

By  Harry  Meuser 

Principal  Bassoon,  Air  Forces  Band 
and  Symphony 

Q — Is  there  any  advantage  to  having 
the  "D  octave  key”? 

A — It  is  not  a  necessity  but  you  will 
find  that  it  is  a  definite  asset,  especial¬ 
ly  for  the  high  notes  such  as  C,  C# 
and  D. 

Q — Should  the  bore  of  a  bassoon  be 
oiled? 

A — Yes,  however  not  oftener  than 
twice  a  year;  any  good  bore  oil  is 
satisfactory.  Apply  it  sparingly,  being 
careful  that  the  oil  does  not  run  into 
the  tone  holes  and  on  the  pads.  It  is 
best  to  remove  the  keys  and  apply  the 
oil  with  a  cloth,  let  dry  over  night 
and  wipe  off  the  excess  oil  with  a 
clean  cloth,  which  should  be  pulled 
through  the  bore  with  a  string.  Oil 
only  the  inside  of  the  joints  which 
are  not  rubber  lined. 


Air  Corps  Band  Clinic,  continued 

CLARINET 

By  George  Dietz 

Principal  Clarinetist,  Air  Forces  Band 
and  Symphony 


Q — I  have  heard  so  many  versions 
of  what  a  good  tone  Is.  How  would 
you  define  It? 

A — First,  a  clarinet  tone  is  individ¬ 
ual  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  two  players 
with  exactly  the  same  tone,  still  both 
may  be  fine  players.  You  always  want 
the  type  of  tone  that  sounds  well  at  a 
distance  from  the  performer,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  audience.  It  is 
impossible  to  define  a  good  tone  on 
paper.  It  is  necessary  to  hear  a  fine 
player  and  thus  establish  an  ideal. 
This  quality  must  be  firmly  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  the  student  so  that  he 
can  imitate  it  in  his  ^^aying.  Last,  but 
not  least,  a  good  reed  and  mouthpiece 
are  essential. 

Q — I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what 


to  look  for  in  buying  a  mouthpiece. 

A — Never  use  a  mouthpiece  that  is 
too  open  at  the  tip  nor  one  that  has 
a  long  facing.  For  best  results  most 
players  will  find  that  a  medium  lay 
will  give  the  best  results.  If  you  are 
getting  too  many  squeaks,  have  the 
mouthpiece  checked  for  warps  or 
nicks  on  the  facing. 

Q — I  can  never  find  a  reed  that 
plays  right,  what  is  the  right  way  to 
select  one? 

A — I  select  the  one  having  the  most 
vibrations,  but  also  one  with  the  right 
quality  to  its  vibration.  Never  pick  a 
reed  that  sounds  fine  to  your  own  ear. 
The  one  that  vibrates  and  buzzes  in 
an  unpleasant  manner  in  the  try  out 
is  usually  the  best  one  for  the  concert. 


OBOE 

By  Harold  Fleig 

Principal  Oboist,  Air  Forces  Band 
and  Symphony 


Q — How  should  I  spend  my  practice 
time  to  the  best  advantage? 

A — By  all  means  practice  long 
tones;  starting  pp,  swelling  to  f  then 
back  to  pp.  Concei^ate  on  a  pure 
tone,  sweet  in  character  and  sensitive 
to  a  wide  range  of  expression  and  in 
tune  throughout  the  instrument  The 
natural  tendency  of  the  instrument  is 
to  play  louder  in  the  low  register,  this 
too  must  be  overcome  in  your  prac¬ 
tice.  After  10  or  15  minutes  of  long 
tones  go  on  to  technical  exercises,  etc. 

Q — When  should  the  first  finger  of 
the  left  hand  be  lifted  off  the  finger¬ 
plate? 

A — This  finger  leaves  the  plate  only 
on  high  C#  (above  the  staff).  On  D. 


Dj)  and  D#  on  the  fourth  line,  the  left 
hand  first  finger  is  slid  or  rolled  down¬ 
ward  on  the  plate  thus  causing  the 
half  hole  to  act  as  an  octave  key  for 
these  three  tones,  but  the  finger  never 
wholly  leaves  the  plate  on  these  three 
notes. 

Q — Should  I  prepare  my  reed  by 
soaking  it  in  my  mouth  before  play¬ 
ing? 

A — A  belter  method  is  to  let  cold 
water  run  through  the  upside  down 
reed  from  a  faucet  for  a  moment 
shortly  before  playing.  Allow  the  reed 
to  become  wet  inside  and  out,  and 
do  not  shake  out  the  water  which  will 
collect  inside.  Put  it  into  your  reed 
case  in  this  condition  from  10  to  30 
minutes  before  you  wish  to  use  it. 


Marine  Corps  Band  (ConUnued  /rom  page  7) 


final  symphony  orchestra  concert  un¬ 
der  the  elder  Santelmann’s  direction, 
father  and  son  made  music  history. 
Both  were  violinists  and  young  Santel- 
mann  was  the  assistant  concertmaster 
and  one  of  the  Band’s  outstanding 
soloists.  Exchanging  places  with  the 
then  Second  Leader  Taylor  Branson, 
the  concertmaster,  the  father  as¬ 
sumed  the  first  chair  of  the  violin  sec¬ 
tion  alongside  his  son.  Under  Bran¬ 
son’s  direction,  father  and  son  played 


through  the  elder  Santelmann’s  com¬ 
position,  "Debutante  Waltzes”  as  a 
climax  to  the  father’s  retirement. 

The  Band’s  160  years  have  been 
brilliant.  Its  future  is  equally  prom¬ 
ising.  A  far  cry  from  the  traditional 
fife  and  drum  units  which  first  in¬ 
spired  American  minutemen,  the 
members  of  the  Band  today  are  a 
group  of  career  bandsmen,  dedicated 
to  the  furtherance  of  America’s  mar¬ 
tial  tradition  in  musical  form. 


IS 


20  Summer  Meets  to 
Precede  Chicagoland 
Music  Festival 

Chicago,  III. — ^The  19th  annual  Chlcaco- 
land  Music  Festival,  sponsored  by  Chicago 
Tribune  Charities,  Inc.,  will  be  held  Aug. 
14,  in  Soldiers’  field,  Philip  Maxwell, 
festival  director,  announced  this  week. 
More  than  6,000  persons  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will  participate. 
.Since  its  inception,  1,706,000  persons  have 
attended  the  Chicagoland  Festival ;  last 
year's  audience  exceeded  96,000. 

The  12th  annual  Music  Festival 
luncheon  is  scheduled  Aug.  13  with  Capt. 
Howard  Stube,  supervisor  of  Instrumen¬ 
tal  participation,  and  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Crosby 
Adams,  both  90  years  old,  of  Montreat, 
N.  C.,  as  guests  oif  honor. 

Some  20  preliminary  festivals  will  be 
held  throughout  the  United  States  this 
spring  and  summer.  Among  them  will  be 
the  Greater  Spokane  Music  Festival, 
Spokane,  Wash.,  May  2-9 ;  Gary  Music 
^'estival,  Gary,  Ind.,  June  8;  Illinois  Val¬ 
ley  Music  Festival,  Peru,  Illinois,  June  13; 
A'orth  Shore  Music  Festival,  Hynn,  Mass., 
June  16;  Nebraska-Southwest  Iowa  Music 
Festival,  Omaha,  Neb.,  June  16;  Voices  of 
Tomorrow,  liuffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  3;  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  Music  Festival,  hiast  Moline, 

111.,  July  4;  llawkeye  Music  Festival, 
Cedar  Itapids,  la.,  July  4;  Northeastern 
Wisconsin  Music  Festival,  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  July  17;  Itock  Klver  Valley  Music 
Festival,  Sterling,  111.,  July  23;  Waukegan 
News-Sun  Music  Festival,  Waukegan,  111., 
July  31;  International  Music  Festival, 
Michigan  City,  Ind.,  July  31;  Vacatlonlaiid 
Festival,  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  Aug.  3; 
Central  Illinois  Music  Festival,  Urbana, 

111.,  Aug.  6 ;  Blkhart  Music  Festival,  Blk- 
liart,  Ind.,  Aug.  11 ;  Aquatennial  Music 
Festival,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  23 
through  Aug.  1.  Festivals  in  Artesia,  N. 
M.,  Peoria,  111.,  and  New  Orleans,  i.aa.,  are 
also  being  planned. 

Contests  will  be  staged  at  these  pre¬ 
liminary  festivals  for  vocalists,  mixed 
choruses,  bands,  marimbists,  pianists,  solo 
accordionists,  accordion  bands,  and  baton 
twirlers.  Winners  will  compete  in  finals 
at  the  Chicagoland  Music  Festival. 

Henry  Weber,  musical  director  of 
W-G-N,  will  be  general  musical  director 
of  the  Chicagoland  festival ;  Or.  Kdgar 
Nelson,  general  choral  conductor ;  Mrs. 
Hdmund  J.  Tyler,  chairman  of  the  vocal 
competition ;  Fred  Miller,  field  supervisor ; 
and  Bess  Vvdra,  festival  secretary. 

A  iiortion  of  the  festival  program  Is  to 
be  broadcast  by  W-G-N  and  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  system. 

Contest  rules  may  be  otitained  by  send¬ 
ing  a  stamped,  self-addressed  No.  10  en¬ 
velope  to  the  Festival  Director,  Tribune 
Tower,  Chicago  11,  Ill. 


Your  SM  Instrumental  Editors 
are  always  glad  to  hear  from 
you.  Write  them  often  about 
your  musical  problems. 
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Salutes  Stanton,  Nebr.  Band 
for  19  Years  of  ''Firsts" 
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1ST  DIVISION  IS  A  HABIT  of  19 
years  standing  with  the  High  School 
Band  of  Stanton,  Nebraska,  whose 
executive  officers  are  shown  on  this 
month’s  cover.  The  Stanton  Band,  di¬ 
rected  by  John  A.  Abart,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  bands  in  the  state,  and  while 
they  are  making  no  extravagant 
claims,  it  is  doubtful  that  their  record 
through  the  years  could  be  challenged. 

Since  the  Stanton  bandsmen  started 
their  winning  tradition  in  district  and 
state  competition  at  about  the  same 
time  that  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
made  its  first  appearance  as  the  high 
school  bandsman’s  manual  and  inspira¬ 
tion,  Director  Abart  and  his  musicians 
feel  a  warm,  historic  relationship  with 
the  magazine  whose  well-thumbed 
copies  have  appeared  in  their  band 
room  each  month  since  1929. 

The  band  officers  on  the  cover  who 
are  scanning  the  SM  for  new  ideas 
are,  1.  to  r.,  Lt.  Jerry  Brown,  Capt. 
Donald  Kane,  Drum-Majorette  Phyllis 
Perkins  and  Lt.  Tom  Waring.  Behind 
them  on  the  wall  are  band  pictures  of 
former  years  and  a  framed  copy  of  the 
first  award  given  by  the  Music  War 
Council  to  any  high  school  band  dur¬ 
ing  the  war. 

Director  Abart  is  also  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Nebraska  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  Association,  and  his  fine  band 


is  a  mainstay  of  community  life  in 
Stanton. 

In  their  many  public  appearances 
this  year,  the  Stanton  High  School 
Band  has  more  than  lived  up  to  their 
reputation  for  excellence  on  parade  or 
in  concert.  They  staged  thrilling  per¬ 
formances  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair 
and  their  own  Stanton  County  Fair, 
besides  presenting  five  football  shows 
at  home  and  two  at  out-of-town  games. 

They  also  played  a  concert  for  the 
State  Teachers  Convention  and  pre¬ 
sented  three  indoor  concerts  during 
the  school  year.  ’The  band  keeps  active 
during  the  summer,  playing  a  series  of 
eight  concerts  during  the  warm- 
weather  months.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  schedule,  the  Stantonites 
play  numerous  city  and  community 
service  programs  and  parades  during 
the  year. 

Adding  significance  to  the  Stanton 
tradition  is  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
band’s  patrons  is  a  citizen  named 
Fred  Waring,  father  of  Lieutenant 
Tom  Waring.  However,  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  famous  director  of  the 
Pennsylvanians  is  musical  only. 

As  the  SM  nears  its  200th  issue,  it 
seems  particularly  fitting  to  exchange 
salutes  with  one  of  its  oldest  friends 
.  .  .  ’The  Stanton  High  School  Band,  1st 
division  since  1929! 


How  to  Play  the  Clarinet 
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OUR  PAST  —  1947-1948 

Before  getting  off  to  a  discussion  of  a 
most  Important  phase  of  Clarinet  technic 
—  AR-nCULATION  —  let’s  look  back  at 
what  we  have  done  in  our  column  this 
year.  In  this  second  year  of  my  writing 
for  you  we  have  covered  some  pretty 
essential  points.  Here  they  are:  SEPT., 
"Mouthpiecea  and  Their  Facings" ;  OCT., 
"Tone  Production  for  the  Beginning  Stu¬ 
dent"  ;  NOV.,  "Tone  Production  for  the 
Advanced  Player”;  DEXI.,  "Intonation”; 
JAN.,  ‘’Solo  A  Ensemble  Contest  Mate¬ 
rials”  :  FEB.,  “Hints  for  Contest  Partici¬ 
pants"  ;  MARCH,  "Basic  Fingering  Prin¬ 
ciples”  ;  APRIL,  “Speoial  Fingerings  — 
High  Notes” :  MAY,  “Special  Fingerings — 
Trills’’ ;  JUNE,  "ArUculaUon.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  pretty 
good  line-up  of  subjects.  How  about  it? 
How  is  your  scrap  book?  I  certainly  liope 
you  are  hanging  on  to  your  separate 
l.ssues  of  our  magazine  for  reference. 
Remember:  Material  that  is  difficult  for 


you  to  understand  now  will  become  clear 
to  you  as  you  work  at  your  instrument. 
So,  I  hope  you  have  kept  our  columns. 
File  them;  keep  referring  to  them. 

The  only  reason  I  have  presented  the 
material  of  the  piaat  two  years  is  in  the 
hope  that  my  pet  teaching  principles 
relaUve  to  our  instrument  will  be  of  help 
to  you.  You  will  not  assimilate  all  the 
suggestions  in  one  or  two  years,  but  time 
wUI  make  it  possible  for  you  to  absorb 
all  that  we  have  gone  through.  If  you 
have  not  kept  the  individual  issues,  how 
about  buying  a  bound  volume  of  ALL 
this  year’s  issues.  Vol.  No.  19,  Cash  94.86. 
Write :  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

ARTICULATTON 

Now  to  our  last  subject  for  this  year 
...  an  important  one  and  a  difficult  one. 
Analysis  of  this  phase  of  our  technic  is 
difficult  and  represents  as  many  different 
approaches  as  there  are  experts  in  our 
field.  Well,  actually,  this  is  not  quite  true 
— but  there  are  several  approaches  to  the 
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problem.  1  shall  try  to  outline  the  main 
ones  as  1  have  used  them  in  my  own 
teaching. 

1.  Articulation  means  INTERRUPTION 
of  the  BREATH  STREAM.  The  tongue 
separates  a  sustained  flow  of  sound ; 
breaking  it  down  into  shorter  durations 
of  sound. 

2.  Articulation  or  "Tongulng"  —  both 
SLOW  (long  durations  of  sound  between 
articulations  of  the  tongue ;  called 
“Legato”)  and  PAST  (short  durations  of 
sound  between  articulations  of  the  tongue ; 
called  “Staccato’’)  —  is  accomplished  by 
placing  the  tongue  against  the  reed  AT 
ALL  ’TIMEIS  excepting  when  tone  is 
actually  sounding.  The  breath  support 
from  the  diaphragm  RLIMAINS  CON¬ 
STANT;  the  breath  pressure  la  ever-ready 
to  pass  through  the  mouthpiece.  The 
tongue  acts  as  a  valve.  When  the  valve 
Is  open  (the  tongue  away  from  the  reed) 
the  breath  passes  through  the  mouthpiece 
and  tone  is  sounded.  When  the  valve  is 
closed  (the  tongue  against  the  reed)  the 
breath  cannot  pass  through  the  mouth¬ 
piece  and  no  tone  will  sound.  TEIST : 
When  you  tongue  there  should  be  NO 
MOVEMEINT  of  abdominal  muscles ;  no 
“bouncing.’’  You  see,  the  breath  pressure 
from  the  diaphragm  is  constant — tone  or 
no  tone — and  has  no  connection  with  the 
tongue  which  merely  acts  as  a  valve 
opening  or  closing  the  stream  of  air  being 
generated  by  your  abdominal  support. 

WHERE  DOE)S  TONGUE  STRIKE  THE 
REED? 

The  tongue  touches  the  reed  Just  slightly 
behind  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  Just 
slightly  below  the  tip  of  the  reed.  As 
speed  of  articulation  Increases,  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  moves  closer  to  the  roof  of 
the  mouth;  closer  to  Its  tip.  (Some  play¬ 
ers,  so  they  say,  even  tongue  very  rapid 
staccato  with  the  under  part  of  the  tip  of 
the  tongue.  A  few  fine  players  I  have 
known  say  that  they  “wag"  the  tongue 
past  the  reed,  catching  it  alternately  Just 
under  and  above  tip  of  tongue.) 

Another  approach  to  the  problem  of 
where  the  tongue  strikes  the  reed  is  as 
follows:  The  extreme  tip  of  the  tongue  is 
stationary — it  actually  touches  against  the 
lower  lip ;  remaining  in  contact  with  the 
lip  at  all  times.  ’Thus,  the  actual  motion 
of  the  tongue  takes  place  a  bit  behind  he 
Up  of  the  tongue.  I  have  used  this  ap¬ 
proach  myself  and  And  it  entirely  ade¬ 
quate.  For  students  who  tend  to  “Thud” 
tongue  or  “Slap”  tongue  this  method  of 
approach  is  very  helpful. 

TRY  THIS  ON  YOUR  CLARINETl  1 1 

Repeat  each  measure  several  times. 

“Bell”  Release 


ff’rr  ffff 


“Staccato”  Release 

Think:  O  means  tongue  OFF  the  reed. 

R  means  tongue  RETURN  to  the 
reed. 
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Repeat  each  measure  several  times. 


release  —  HOW  ’TO  STOP  A  TONE 

From  the  standpoint  of  artistry,  this  is 
the  most  important  phase  of  articulation. 
’The  attack  of  a  tone  is  chiefly  a  function 
of  the  tongue ;  breath  modification  is  of 
little  Importance.  On  the  release  of  a 
tone,  however,  the  breath  plays  a  more 
important  part  than  the  tongue.  If  a  fine 
wind  instrumentalist  ever  approximates 
string-like  delicacy  and  refinement  in 
phrasing  it  is  due  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  uses  his  breath;  especially  in  releasing 
a  tone.  Phrasing  —  the  moulding  of  a 
melodic  line — can  be  angular  and  awk¬ 
ward  or  it  can  be  rounded  and  graceful 
depending  on  the  degree  of  breath  modl- 
flcation  used  in  releasing  a  tone. 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  releases : 
(1)  “Bell”  release  which  is  essentially 
l>reath  release  in  which  the  tone  fades  out 
ill  a  rapid  breath  diminuendo.  ’There  is  a 
short  interval  of  silence  before  the  new 
attack.  The  tongue  does  not  return  to  the 
reed  until  the  moment  of  the  new  attack 
— ’it  returns  to  reed  Just  in  time  to  come 
away  for  the  new  attadc.  In  this  “Bell” 
type  of  release  the  breath  support  does 
vary.  It  Is  not  constant;  as  it  is  in  all 
other  types  of  articulation.  Here  the 
breath  stops  the  tone  by  fading  away 
quickly  to  build  up  again  with  a  new  pul¬ 
sation  on  the  next  attack. 

(2)  “Staccato”  release.  Here  delicacy 
and  legato  effect  of  the  “Bell”  release  is 


not  needed.  Instead,  shortness  of  dura¬ 
tion  and  staccato  are  the  sole  considera¬ 
tions.  All  short  staccato  passages  are  to 
be  treated  with  a  “Staccato”  release.  In 
this  type  the  tongue  returns  to  the  reed 
(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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PermaCane 

THE  PLASTIC  COATED  CANE  REED 


immediately  after  leaving  it.  Thus,  the 
tongue  remains  on  the  reed  all  the  time 
EXCEXPT  when  the  tone  actually  sounds. 
Tes,  I  do  mean  "Tut”  If  that  is  one  way 
of  expressing  this  process.  I  know  so 
many  people  resent  the  “Tut”  Idea,  yet  I 
defy  any  one  of  them  to  play  a  rapid 
series  of  staccato  notes  with  anything  but 
a  "Tut.”  When  the  tongue  returns  to  the 


reed  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
cause  an  exaggerated  ”T”  sound.  Rather, 
when  the  tongue  returns  immediately  to 
the  reed  it  merely  makes  a  nice,  crisp, 
short  note  which  leaves  everything  all  set 
for  the  next  short  note.  The  breath  sup¬ 
port,  in  the  "Staccato”  tsre  Is  constant. 

SO  LONG!!  GOOD  LUCK'.!  WORK 
HARD  THIS  SUMMER  ! !  WRITE  ME ! ! 


IT’S 

NEW 


ITS 

BEHER 


nm  CMn  S  MBC-tK-MiMI  01  Ckkai 

IN  a  few  short  weeks  Ferina-Cane  Reeds  have 
become  the  first  choice  of  the  finest  musicians 
on  the  air.  theatres  and  night  ejubs.  Perma- 
Cane’s  success  is  due  to  their  ability  to  out-per- 
form  any  reed  made.  The  finest  of  specially  cut 
cane  ree^  is  used  and  each  reed  is  coated  with  a 
plastic  tbst  mskes  it  durable,  waterproof,  and 
Duilds  a  "heart”  in  the  reed  never  obtained  in 
any  other  type  of  reed.  No  harshness  or  buss. 
Every  reed  pWs.  Monoy-Bmek  Cumrmntom. 

Used  and  Endoisod  by  the  Rood  Soctlons  of 
NEIL  BONCHU.  WOODY  HERMAN,  JOE 
REICHHAN  and  Othor  Bonds. 


Rricot  In  U.  $.  A.: 
Clcorinot,  50c  •  Alto  Sax.  6Sc 
Tonor  Sax.  75c 


^d  By  All  Loading  Doalort  or  Writo  to: 

PERMA-CANE 


CHIRON 

VIBRATOR  REEDS 


(Bet-  U.A  Pat  0«.) 


FOR  SAXOPHONE  ANO  CLARINET 

10  Different  Strengths  .  .  .  From 
No.  I  Soft  to  No.  51/2  Hard. 

•  •  • 

AGAIN  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE. 

Ask  Your  Doehr 

H.  ChirM  Co..  Inc.,  1650  Rreodway,  N.Y.C 
Drru  Rt*4r,  modt  im  Promet,  oom  ouoiloki*. 


How  to  Play  the  Drums 


fisAjuL&AwtL,  ^  Sand, 
and  OJudhsL&JUia 

By  Dr.  John  Pcnil  Jones 

Director,  Department  of  Music 
Northeastern  State  College, 

Tehlequah,  Oklahoma 


Summer  Drumming 

The  end  of  the  nchool  year  has  rolled 
around  all  too  soon — or  has  it?  For  me, 
a  great  amount  of  good  has  come  out  of 
your  letters,  coimoonts  and  suggestions 
and  I  ajn  certaliliy  looking  forward  to  a 
continuance  during  the  Summer  months 
when  many  of  you  will  be  attendiing  Sum¬ 
mer  music  oamp  or  continuing  with  your 
band,  or  perhaps  beginning  your  oollcgc 
work.  On  our  campus  we  are  looking 
forward  to  a  good  Summer  session  fol¬ 
lowed  by  our  annual  Music  Camp  of 
three  weeks. 

The  ever-welcome  question  comes  in 
again  about  what  to  do  with  drum  heads 
during  hot  weather.  Drum  heads,  while 
usually  in  a  better  playing  condition  on 
warm  days,  actually  need  more  attention 
at  that  time.  Snares  and  heads  should  not 
be  left  under  great  tension  during  warm 
weather  if  they  have  been  tightened 
during  a  damp  sjiell  Immediately  preced¬ 
ing.  If  possible,  leave  the  drum  in  a 
place  of  even  temperature  where  undue 
tension  will  not  cause  the  warping  of 
hoops  or  rims.  See  that  ail  moving  parts 
are  clean  and  well  oiled  especially  if  the 
drum  is  to  be  put  away  for  the  Summer. 
'This  attention  certainly  pays  dividends 
when  Fall  comes. 

For  those  of  you  who  will  be  playing 
with  band  or  orchestra  this  Summer,  re¬ 
member  to  keep  an  even  tension  on  the 
heads.  If  you  play  during  damp  weather 
and  have  tightened  the  heads,  be  sure 
to  loosen  them  some  before  putting  the 
drum  away.  *  This  may  avoid  a  broken 
head. 

Having  Just  returned  from  the  MENC 
convention  in  Detroit,  I  am  full  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  generally  fine  drumming  I 
saw  and  heard  in  the  various  bands  and 
orchestras.  As  far  as  I  know  they  were 
picked  musicians  in  every  case  and  the 
good  drumming  speaks  well  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  drummers.  Two  elements  did 
mar  the  performances,  however.  One  was 
the  matter  of  playing  too  loud.  Drums  are 
musical  instruments  and  because  of  their 
distinctive  tone  It  is  not  necessary  to  over¬ 
play.  The  second  was  the  matter  of  cym¬ 
bal  tone  and  the  lasy  manner  of  playing 
these  instruments.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
saw  one  cymbal  player  in  a  massed  band 
play  by  striking  the  cymbals  together 
on  a  direct  hortsontal  line.  TTie  result¬ 
ing  tone  was  not  pleasing  at  all  having 
all  the  beauty  of  a  couple  of  pan  lids. 

I  visited  several  drum  displays  and  In 


every  case  was  assured  of  the  superiority 
of  the  product.  This  Is  a  very  healthy 
condition  for  the  drums,  as  I  saw  them, 
are  really  fine  products  and  are  not  out 
of  reason  in  price  compared  to  other 
price  rises.  May  I  add  that  in  these 
things,  price  is  not  the  first  oonsideratloti, 
since  we  buy  musical  equipment  for  prac¬ 
tical  use  and  enjoyment  and  not  for  specu¬ 
lation.  For  this  reason,  suitability  to  pur¬ 
pose  should  bp  uppermost  when  buying 
new  drum  equipment 

OuostioH :  "/  plan  on  pettinp  a  new 
xplophone  or  marimba  but  do  not  know 
which.  Can  you  help  by  saying  which 
one  ie  beslf"  M.  L.,  Birmingham,  Ala 
Answer:  While  these  two  instruments 
are  similar,  each  has  its  own  field  which 
requires  consideration.  The  xylophone 
certainly  requires  a  considerable  amount 
of  technique  since  the  tone  is  short  and 
crisp.  Because  of  this,  xylophone  solos 
requiring  rapid  execution  are  quite  com¬ 
mon.  Solos  requiring  a  sustained  tone 
are  not  popular  xylophone  solos,  but  those 
with  many  embellishments  and  rune  and 
variations  are  very  popular. 

The  marimba  lays  an  octave  lower  than 
the  xylophone  and  is  especially  suitable 
for  sustained  passages,  especially  with 
the  use  of  three  or  four  mallets.  TTiiK 
instrument  is  not  intended  to  be  used  to 
the  speedy  execution  so  aften  applied  to 
(Please  turn  to  page  27) 


Try  these  Mr.  Drummer 


Easy  to  Head -Easy  to  Hay 

Price  75c  (Coin  or  M.O.) 


“Charley”  Wilcoxon  Drua  Shop 

349  The  Arcade,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 
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DR.  HARDING  RETIRES  AT  ILLINOIS 


DAVID  HUGHES  TO  LEAVE 
ELKHART  FOR  NEW  POST 
ATIORDAN  CONSERVATORY 


hUkharl.  hulUtna — David  W.  HuKhe!<,  for 
17  years  director  of  instrumental  music 
in  the  KIkhart  schools,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  his  resiKiiation  to  become  chair¬ 
man  of  the  orchestra  deifartment  of  tlie 
Arthur  Jordan  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
lndianai|)olis. 

Mr.  Hufthes  will  remain  for  the  s<'h(s»l's 
summer  session  and  for  the  summer  pro- 
Kram  of  the  Klkbart  Municipal  band  of 
which  he  has  been  director  since  1943. 
He  will  take  over  the  duties  of  his  new 
Itositlon  on  Sept.  1,  .Mr.  Hughes  said  to¬ 
day. 

Born  in  Crawfordsvillo 
A  native  of  Crawfordsville,  where  he 
was  born  July  11,  1905,  Mr.  Hughes  at- 
(I'leaac  turn  to  next  pai/e) 


Network  Suddenly  Cancels 
Series  of  Droadcasts 
From  Natl.  Music  Camp  | 

Sew  York,  .V.  Y. — The  scheduled  sum¬ 
mer  .series  of  radio  broadcasts  from  the 
.Vatlonal  Mu.slc  Camp  at  Interlochen, 
.Mich.,  first  announced  by  the  Mutual 
llroadcasting  System  early  in  May,  was 
recently  cancelled  by  the  network. 

The  reason,  .said  MBS  vice-president 
Philip  Carlin,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  In¬ 
terlochen  camp  is  on  the  “unfair  list” 
of  James  C.  Petrillo,  president  of  the  AKL 
.American  Federation  of  Musicians.  Petrillo 
blacklisted  Interlochen  six  years  ago  bc- 
cau.se  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Maddy.  founder  and 
))resident  of  the  camp,  was  instrumental 
in  pushing  legi.slation  to  ban  union  inter¬ 
ference  with  educational  broadcasts. 

SUIIPIUSED,  SAYS  PETUIDLO 

When  advised  that  the  programs  had 
l)een  canceled,  Petrillo  exi)r6ssed  surprise. 
He  declined  to  comment  on  the  situation, 
however,  .saying  he  knew  nothing  about 
it  except  w'hat  he  had  read  In  the  papers. 
He  did  confirm  that  the  music  camp  still 
is  on  the  unfair  list,  and  added ;  "Maddy 
has  a  right  to  come  before  the  union's 
national  executive  board  at  any  time  to 
discuss  this  matter." 

Carlin  admitted  that  when  the  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  series  of  Monday  evening 
broadcasts  was  made  with  Dr.  Maddy 
“we  were  not  aware  of  the  six  year  old 
(•ontroversy  and  that  Interlo<’hen  was  on 
the  unfair  list.”  He  did  not  explain  how 
a  nationwide  broadcasting  organisation 
would  fall  to  take  such  a  development  into 
consideration. 


Cooper  Twirler 


COOPER.  IOWA— This  little  town 
of  lest  than  100  population  it  mighty  I 
proud  of  their  twenty-nine  baton 
twirlert,  who  are  all  in  the  grades. 
Above  it  Marilyn  Day,  an  eighth 
grader,  who  hat  beeA  twirling  for  the 
past  three  years  and  it  one  of  the 
leaders  and  instructors  of  the  group. 
Gladys  Zabilka  has  been  the  music 
instructor  in  Cooper  for  the  past  six 
years  and  hat  bean  instrumental  in 
generating  enthusiasm  for  twirling. 

I  U.  of  Kansas  to  Offer 
New  Courses  in  Functional 
Music  During  Summer 


Lawrence,  Kansa-a — Beginning  with  the 
1948  summer  8es.slon  the  University  of 
Kansas  will  offer  graduate  training  in 
functional  music,  or  musical  therapy  as 
It  is  sometimes  called.  The  K.U.  graduate 
curriculum.  leading  to  the  degree  of  mas¬ 
ter  of  music  education  with  a  major  in 
functional  music.  Is  believed  to  be  the 
first  of  Its  kind  In  the  nation.  So  far 
as  is  known  here,  only  Michigan  State 
college  and  the  College  of  th#  Paclllc,  offer 
such  training  on  the  undergraduate  level. 

Dr.  E.  Thayer  Gaston,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  music  education,  will  direct 
the  program.  Clinical  work  will  be  done 
at  the  Winter  Veterans  Administration 
hospital,  Topeka.  Kansas.  Functional 
music  is  that  i>erformed  for  some  purpose 
other  than  pleasure.  Its  use  in  hospitals 
and  schools  for  rehabilitation  of  physically 
handicapped  children  and  adults  is  grow- 
( Please  turn  to  next  page) 


DELOVED  DANDMASTER  TO 
RETIRE  SEPT.  1— MARK 
HINDSLEY  CARRIES  ON 


Urbana-t'liainpaign,  III.  —  Mark  H. 
Hlndsley,  assistant  director  of  bands  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  since  1934,  has 
been  named  acting  director  for  the  next 
two  years  to  take  the  j)lace  of  Director 
A.  Austin  Harding,  dean  of  American 
Collcg<!  Bandmaster.s,  who  retires  Sei>t.  1. 

Director  Harding  has  served  43  years 
at  Illinois.  His  organization  has  won 
and  retained  the  plaudits  of  to>|)  rank 
bandmen  and  other  musicians  as  “the 
world’s  greate.st  college  band.”  Harding 
has  been  acclaimed  as  “father  of  the 
school  band  movement."  He  developed 
the  symphonic  band,  and  has  well  lived 
up  to  his  motto  “Always  Something  New." 

President  George  D.  Stoddard  reported 
to  the  Ijoard  of  trustees  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  a  committee  headed  by  Director 
John  M.  Kuy|)er8  of  the  School  of  Music 
that  Hindsley  be  named  acting  director. 

Director  Hindsley  was  born  in  Union 
City,  Ind.,  42  years  ago,  and  attended  In¬ 
diana  university  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1925  and  received  the  master’s  degree 
in  1927.  He  was  instructor  in  band  In¬ 
struments  at  Indiana  from  1925  to  1929 
and  director  of  instrument  music  at  Cleve¬ 
land  Heights,  Ohio,  high  .school  from  1929 
( Please  turn  to  page  24 ) 

Peoria  School  Musician 
Wins  $500  Award  and 
Scholarship  for  Essay 

Peoria,  III. — James  Bateman,  16  ycar.x 
I  old  S.M  in  the  Central  High  School  Band 
j  of  Peoria,  recently  won  l.st  prize  in  the 
I  National  High  School  E.s.say  Contest  spon- 
.sored  by  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America.  Young  Bateman  will  receive  the 
Federation’s  check  for  $500,  a  certificate 
of  award  and  an  all-expense  trip  to 
A.F.A.’s  annual  convention  in  Cincinnati, 
where  presentation  of  the  check  and  cer- 
tlfl»-ate  will  be  made. 

He  is  a  member  of  his  High  .school 
band,  orchestra,  a  capelhi  choir,  swing 
band  and  is  a  junior  member  of  the  Peoria 
Amateur  Musical  Club.  Besides  the  na¬ 
tional  prize  to  be  conferred  on  him  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Jim  received  from  the  Peoria  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Selling  Club  a  $300  scholar¬ 
ship  at  Bradley  University. 

This  was  the  second  National  E.ssay 
Contest  sponsored  by  the  Federation  and 
resulted  in  more  than  30,000  es.says  being 
written  by  High  .school  .students  in  cities 
with  affiliated  Advertising  Clubs.  The 
subject  of  the  essay  was  “How  Adver¬ 
tising  Helps  to  Raise  our  Standards  of 
Living." 
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New  York  SMs  Play  Host  to 
Fredonia  College  Bandsmen 


COLLEGE  SYMPHONY  of  the  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  State  Teachers  College  under  Director 
Herbert  Harp  were  an  inspiration  to  high  school  bandsmen  of  Eden  in  recent  concert. 


DAVID  HUGHES  RESIGNS  AT 
ELKHART  FDR  NEW  POST 

{CotUinued  from  page  19) 
tended  De  Pauw  university  and  Wabasli 
<’ollege.  Fur  2  years  he  played  in  a 
theater  orchestra  and  for  4  years  con¬ 
ducted  the  Hughes  Brothers  band  in  his 
home  town.  He  was  instrumental  music 
instructor  in  the  schools  at  Angola,  Ind., 
before  coming  to  Klkhart. 

He  is  president  of  the  National  School 
Band  association,  chairman  for  Region  3 
of  the  Competition  Festival  association,  a 
member  of  the  American  Bandmasters 
association,  and  active  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Music  Bducators  National  Conference. 

During  his  17  years  in  charge  of  the 
school  music  program  in  Elkhart  hundreds 
of  young  instrumentalists  have  been 
graduated,  many  of  them  continuing  in 
music  careers.  It  is  with  regret  that  lie 
I  leaves  his  Elkhart  associations,  Mr. 
I  Hughes  stated,  but  he  does  not  feel  that 
I  he  could  afford  to  refuse  the  opportunity 
j  offered  by  Jordan  conservatory. 


Memorable  Concert  Proves 
Inspiration  to  Eden 

High  School  Bandsmen 


Kansas  Junior  Gand  Shows  Senior  Form 


CUra  Lou  Banker 
Band  Reporter 

Kden,  .V.  V. — The  Fredonia  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  Symphonic  Band  recently  pre¬ 
sented  a  splendid  concert  in  Eden  Central 
School  Auditorium.  The  Band  is  under 
the  direction  of  Herbert  Harp. 

Some  of  the  numbers  performed  were : 
"First  Suite  in  E  flat” — ^Holst ;  "Thun¬ 
der  and  Dightning  Polka" — Strauss ;  ; 
"Valse  Triste” — Sibelius.  "Repartee,”  a 
iiuntber  compo.sed  for  piano  and  symphonic 
band  was  particularly  well  received.  The 
soloist  was  Marilyn  Schuph  of  Buffalo. 
The  band’s  performance  of  Howard  Han¬ 
son's  "Nordic  Symphony”  revealed  all  the 
flne  points  and  capabilities  of  the  band 
with  its  brilliant  technical  passages  for 
the  clarinet  section,  the  extreme  shadings 
and  nuances  for  all  sections.  The  solo 
work  throughout  the  program  by  first 
hornist  Robert  Turner,  Falconer,  N.  Y., 
and  flutist  Robert  Crook  of  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.  and  clarinetist  Robert  Kocak  of 
Binghamton  was  commented  upon  by 


COFFEYVILLE,  kANSAS — In  tbit  muiicslly-mindsd  city  ths  Junior  High  Band  pro¬ 
gram  it  on  an  aqual  footing  with  that  of  tho  senior  high.  Above  it  the  wall-uniformed 
68-pioca  band  and  training  orchottra  of  tha  CofFoyville  Junior  High,  both  units 
directed  by  J.  H.  Pearce.  The  band  it  greatly  in  demand,  hat  played  complete 
football  performance!  and  given  concerts  in  neighboring  cities.  Band  interest 
runt  high  in  Coffeyville,  and  there  it  always  a  waiting  list  of  potential  SM't. 


many. 

After  the  concert  we  entertained  the  col¬ 
lege  bandsmen  in  our  cafeteria  which  we 
tramsfomied  into  "College  Cafe”  with  soft 
lights  and  music  for  our  dance  band. 

The  (Concert  was  an  inspiration  to  all 
the  members  of  the  high  school  band  and 
the  party  was  enjoyed  by  all. 


NEW  COURSE  ANNOUNCED 
IN  FUNCTIONAL  MUSIC 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
iiig.  It  has  been  used  in  industry.  In 
some  instances  it  has  had  value  in  the 
treatment  of  mental  illness.  More  than 
125  hospitals  now  employ  or  would  employ 
musicians  when  trained  personnel  is  avail¬ 
able. 

Purpose  of  the  graduate  curriculum  is 
two-fold,  according  to  Dr.  Gaston.  It 
naturally  aims  at  the  development  of  more 
competent  music  educators.  But  more 
important  is  the  need  for  musicians  with 
scientific  training  for  further  research  in 
functional  music.  The  field  is  new  and 
thorough,  controlled  research  Is  urgently 
needed. 


DILLON,  MONTANA^They're  not  tmiling,  but  they  have  plenty  of  reason  to.  Above 
it  the  brett  quintet  from  the  Beeverheed  County  High  School  or  Dillon,  which  wen  Ist 
division  in  tM  state  meet.  Fred  A.  Honey^urcn,  third  from  right,  directs  this  group. 


Banner  Spring  Concert 
Tops  Successful  Year  | 
For  Arkansas  City  Band\ 

By  Barbara  Coyla 

Biiinl  I'ublicity  Mnuaifer 

Arkantian  Cil/f,  Kaiiitaa — A  paoked  audi¬ 
torium  greeted  the  Arkaiusas  City  Munic 
Department  In  their  Sitring  Concert  re¬ 
cently,  as  over  350  musicians  took  their 
places  to  play  a  thrilling  program  under 
the  masterful  direction  of  August  Troll- 
man,  director  of  Instrumental  music  in  the 
city's  schools,  tirade  school  and  high 
school  musicians  Joined  to  present  a  Iteau- 
itful  and  inspiring  program  of  band  and 
orchestra  musk!,  climaxing  a  successful 
year  of  musical  activity. 

Mr.  Trollman’s  Arkansas  City  Band 
has  been  active  in  a  multitude  of  civic 
and  educational  events  this  year,  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  marching  performance  at 
Caldwell,  Kansas,  followed  by  the  Chero¬ 
kee  Strip  celebration  at  Ponca  City,  Okla. 
Then  came  the  State  Fair  at  Hutchinson, 
Kans.  We  did  drills  through  the  business 
district,  played  for  the  hospital  and  then 
did  a  grand  march  down  the  midway  to 
play  several  special  numbers  in  the  arena. 

FULL  SWING  FOR  k'OOTBALJ. 

By  the  time  football  games  had  started, 
the  band  was  in  full  swing.  Hlveryune 
arrived  early  every  morning  to  practice 
t>efore  school  started.  We  always  pre- 
.sented  a  different  drill  at  every  game.  We 
presented  such  drills  as  the  spiral,  tele- 
.scope,  eight  ball,  square  counter  march, 
non  reversal  counter  march  and  the 
bomber.  The  High  School  also  had  bon¬ 
fires  and  pe|)  rallies  before  every  game, 
with  the  l>and  keeping  them  going  by 
doing  snake  dances  and  playing  Boogie 
Woogle  in  the  fire  light. 

The  band  again  dressed  up  in  their 
green  and  gold  military  style  uniforms  to 
play  for  Arkansas  City's  annual  “Arka- 
( Please  fwrn  to  page  33 ) 


MONTE  VISTA,  COLORADO — At  the  Sen  Luit  Valley  Music  Contest  and  Festival  last 
April,  the  Monte  Vista  HiQh  School  Band,  directed  by  B.  E.  Syring,  won  a  Superior 
rating  in  Clast  C.  The  talented  young  band  it  composed  of  90  percent  junior  high 
student  and  the  remainder  of  the  67  musicians  are  in  senior  high.  The  band  recently 
played  at  the  Blossom  Day  Festival  in  Canon  City.  J.  T.  McCarthy  is  asst,  director. 


OWEN  SOUND,  ONTARIO— One  of  the  best  school  orchestras  produced  north  of 
the  border  it  this  group  from  the  Owen  Sound  Collegiate  and  Vocational  Institute, 
directed  by  S.  E.  Saunders.  The  45-piece  orchestra  includes  six  cellos  and  eighteen 
violins.  The  Canadians  are  faithful  readers  of  the  SM,  and  their  organisation  it  con¬ 
stantly  in  demand  for  concerts  and  more  informal  programmes  during  the  year. 
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Uniforms  Put  New  Zip  Into 
**Superior*^  Colorado  Band 


NEW  UNIFORMS,  donated  by  the  Bend  Parents  Organization,  have  helped  Haitun 
High  School  Band,  under  Director  Lloyd  Jensen,  to  win  several  1st  place  trophies. 


Hdxtmi,  Colo. — With  all  thank-s  K<>ii>K  to 
the  Band  Parents’  Organization  the  Hax- 
tun  High  School  Band,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Ltloyd  S.  Jensen,  donned  their 
new  crimson  and  white  uniform.s  last  fall 
and  have  also  set  a  few  re<-ords  to  i>e 
proud  of  in  the  year  of  IStT-lStS. 

At  the  Northern  Colorado  I>lstrlct  Fes¬ 
tival  held  In  (Jreeley,  Colorado,  on  April 
22,  1947,  the  band  received  the  only  Supe¬ 
rior  rating  In  the  class  C  competition  held 
and  were  proud  to  be  also  one  of  the 
outstanding  bands  In  their  class  over  the 
entire  state.  To  prove  their  finesse  in 
marching  the  band  went  to  D, voider,  Colo¬ 
rado,  October  18,  1947  for  the  Annual 
Colorado  I’niversity  Band  I>ay  and  re- 
ceiv’ed  the  second  place  marching  award. 
At  this  event  twenty-seven  bands  from 
f’olorado,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  per¬ 
formed  and  were  Judged  together,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  cla.ss  of  .schools  represented. 

This  spring  on  April  12,  1948,  the  band 
again  <)roved  their  merit  by  receiving  once 
again  the  only  .sui)erior  rating  in  Class  C 
competition  at  the  Northern  t'olorado  Dis¬ 
trict  Fe.Htival  held  at  Boulder,  Colorado. 


They  also  received  the  trophy  for  set'ond 
place  in  the  operr  competition  marching  i 
and  playing  contest  in  which  seventeen 
of  the  bands  partici|>ated.  flr.st  and  third 
trophies  going  to  Boulder  and  laingmont 
respectively,  both  class  A  schools. 

The  concert  band  is  comjMsed  of 
seventy  menzbers,  many  of  which  enfer  in 
the  state  solo  competition.  Thirty-four 
medals  were  won  in  solo  and  ensemble 
competition  at  this  year's  contest.  The 
marching  band  is  slightly  larger  and  con¬ 
sists  of  approximately  eighty  members. 
From  this  group,  seventeen  students  have 
4}een  selected  to  compose  the  High  School 
Swing  Band  which  has  become  very  popu¬ 
lar  in  school  and  community  functions. 
Kntertainment  at  half  time,  both  for  bas¬ 
ketball  and  footbalt>,Sftnies  has  been  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  band  and  the  i>erform- 
ances  are  always  enjoyed  by  the  specta¬ 
tors. 

The  band  is  as  important  to  the  com¬ 
munity  as  the  community  is  to  the  band. 
By  working  together,  this  band  is  on  the 
map  of  Colorado  and  plans  to  stay  there 
by  hard  work  and  earnest  effort. 


FOUR  WISCONSIN  BANDS 
6ET  T06ETHER  FOR 
STELLAR  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

Waukesha,  Wise. — After  weeks  of  prac¬ 
tice  and  one  afternoon  of  intense  re¬ 
hearsal,  three  Waukesha  high  school 
bands,  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Doll- 
Inger,  combined  with  the  Nathan  Hale 
high  school  band  recently  to  present  one 
of  the  best  band  festivals  that  ever  set 
feet  stamping  in  the  prep  gym. 

The  young  musicians  outdid  themselves 
as  they  played  niarches,  overtures  and 
novelties.  The  g>'m  was  packed  to  the 
rafters  and  half  the  listeners  were  forced 
to  stand. 

One  was  reminded  of  football  season  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the 
program.  Following  a  trunt(>et  fanfare, 
the  whole  assemblage  of  youngsters 
marched  Impressively  into  the  gymnasium 
in  rhythm  with  a  drum  cadence. 

MAKR  DIKE  CIAXJKS,  ’SKBETEUS’ 

Several  numbers  that  everyone  liked 
were  "The  Mosquitoes  Parade,"  "CJrand- 
pa's  Clock,"  and  "Eventide  Reverie.”  For 
■■Eventide"  a  set  of  chimes  was  used.  The 
clock  number  provided  a  few  chuckles 
as  the  various  instruments  imitated  a 
Grandfather  clock,  Swiss  musical  clock. 
Cuckoo  clock,  and  finally  an  infernal 
alarm  clock. 

BA.ND  Ql'EE.N  CROWNED 

Highlighting  the  delightful  evening  of 
musical  talent  was  the  crowning  of  the 
1948  Waukesha  fe.stival  band  queen.  Shir¬ 
ley  Mae  Smith,  a  senior,  received  the 
honor.  She  was  crowned  queen  by  Vlljo 
Helme,  director  of  the  Nathan  Hale  band, 
and  pre.sented  with  a  bouquet  of  roses  and 
a  loving  cup  telling  of  her  honor  by  the 
members  of  the  band. 

Miss  Smith  has  been  a  member  of  both 
the  high  school  band  and  orchestra  since 
her  freshman  year.  She  has  played  on 
her  marimba  for  many  schtml  as.semblies 
and  appeared  over  the  air  on  several  o<-- 
caslons.  She  also  plays  timpany  and  bells. 

After  the  crowning  of  the  queen,  the 
225  musicians  Joined  together  for  the  last 
time  as  they  played  '•Waukesha  loyal¬ 
ty,”  "Nathan  Hale  I»yalty,"  and  "On 
'  Wi.sconsin." 


WISCONSIN  festival  includad  four  bands  totalling  225  players  in  parformanca  in  Waukesha  recently.  Bands  participating  ware  the 
Waukesha  Senior,  Intermediate  and  Beginner  bands  and  the  Nathan  Hale  Band  of  West  Allis.  Mr.  Carl  Dollinger  directed  the  festival. 
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Buckeye  Band  in  Eastern  Tour 


HUGE  BAND  of  Cleveland  Haights,  O.,  which  recently  concluded  an  Eastern  Concert  Tour  under  Director  Raymond  Gerkowski. 


GROWING  OHIO  BANO  SHINES  THIS  YEAR 


DEFIANCE,  OHIO — ^The  Ayersvilla  High  School  Band,  under  the  capable  direction 
of  N.  N.  Rettig,  has  had  an  outstanding  year  which  has  included  performances  at 
every  home  basketbaH  game,  conventions  and  parados.  They  put  on  a  high-stepping 
bend  show  at  the  Defiance  County  Fair,  to  which  they  are  invited  each  year,  and 
recently  put  on  their  annual  Spring  Festival.  In  the  past  five  years  the  Ayers- 
villa  Band  has  grown  from  22  members  to  a  total  of  46  musicians  this  year. 


Kansas  Band  Ends  Big 
Year  With  Spring  Conceit 

(Coiitiiiued  from  page  21) 

lah,"  pre.sentinK  the  double  cross  drill. 

At  Christmas  time,  we  hel|>ed  Santa 
thrill  the  youngsters  by  playing  In  a 
parade  at  home  and  at  Winneld,  a  neigh¬ 
boring  town.  At  this  parade  we  found 
one  that  didn’t  like  our  marching — a 
camel  which  plodded  ahead  of  us.  Finally 
our  abie  drum  major  gave  a  ‘‘bali-up 
singie"  80  we  could  pass  by  and  resume 
our  regular  cadence. 


Our  green  and  gold  will  again  proudly 
march  at  the  Outhrie,  Oklahoma.  ••89'ers” 
celebration.  Kvery  band  member  declares 
that  this  is  the  most  thrilling  trip  of  the 
year.  The  main  parade,  which  consists 
of  marching  22  blocks,  is  held  in  the 
morning,  but  our  band  is  always  asked  to 
march  again  at  night^^ 


DON'T  MISS 

a  single  one  of  the  grand  issues 
the  SM  has  in  store  for  you. 


MR.  GERKOWSKI 


Cleveland  Ht$.  Bandsmen 
Take  7-Day  Concert  Trip 

Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio — The  huge  con¬ 
cert  band  of  the  Cleveland  Heights  High 
School,  directed  by  Raymond  (lerkowski. 
returned  on  April 
3rd  from  a  tour  of 
the  East,  which  in¬ 
cluded  concert  stops 
in  East  Orange,  N. 

J.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  Wa.shington, 

D.C.  The  trip  was 
made  in  six  Grey¬ 
hound  Buses,  and 
Principal  E.  E. 

Morely  accompanied 
the  band  as  one  of 
the  six  chaperones. 

At  East  Orange 
the  band  played  a  children’s  concert  and 
an  evening  concert  under  the  auspices  of 
the  city’s  Board  of  Education  and  Band 
Director  I’aul  Herfurth.  In  Baltimore, 
again  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  Music  Director  Daniel 
G.  Jones,  the  band  played  two  children’s 
concerts,  the  retreat  at  Ft.  McHenry  at 
sun-set  and  an-evening  concert.  In  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  band  played  a  concert  at  the 
nation’s  Capitol  and  then  journeyed  to 
Mount  Vernon  for  an  afternoon  concert. 
TV’o  concerts  in  Elkton,  Md.,  concluded  the 
exciting  7-day  tour. 

Expenses  for  the  trip  were  paid  by  the 
Band  Mothers  Club  and  the  In.strumental 
Music  Dept,  through  paper  sales,  .sales 
tax  stamps  collections  and  magazine  sul)- 
.scrlption  drives.  More  money  was  rai.sed 
by  a  concert  given  by  the  Ohio  State  U. 
Concert  Band  under  Manley  Whitcomb, 
which  played  to  two  capacity  hou.ses. 

Director  Gerkowski  believes  in  contest 
participation  to  maintain  high  musical 
standards,  and  26  ensembles  and  44  solo¬ 
ists  were  entered  in  the  Greater  Cleveland 
contents  this  year.  'The  Heights  bandsmen 
walked  off  with  a  total  of  49  firsts  and 
18  seconds  to  set  an  all-time  high  record. 

The  Cleveland  Heights  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  76  pieces  played  their  annual 
Spring  Concert  recently  with  many  diffi¬ 
cult  classical  numbers  Included  on  the 
program. 

The  music  department  was  honored  this 
year  by  the  "First  Chair  of  Amerlct” 
which  dedicated  their  1948  edition  “o 
Cleveland  Heights. 
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Idaho  Jr.  and  Sr.  Bands 
Have  Outstanding  Records 


CIVIC  FUNCTIONS  and  athlafic  shows  comprisa  a  Iar9e  part  of  fha  activities  of  the 
outstanding  senior  high  school  band  of  Gooding,  Idaho,  directed  by  Donald  Stroh. 


Ooodiiif/,  Idaho — The  two  outstandiiiK 
school  hands  of  this  city,  directed  by 
I>onaId  Stroh,  have  an  enviable  re<M)rd 
of  i>artici|)ation  in  civic  and  ediii'ational 
events.  Both  irrou)>s  are  ai-tive  in  a  wide 
range  of  activities  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Stroh's*  53-plece  Senior  High  School 
Hand  play.s  for  all  f(K)tl>aIl  and  basket¬ 
ball  games  and  last  year  accompanied 
the  team  on  .several  out-of-town  trit)s.  In 
addition  they  played  at  the  county  fair 
and  in  a  number  of  local  parades.  Tlie 
band  also  goes  along  on  trips  with  the 

•  looding  Business  Men's  Booster  Club, 
who  have  found  that  the  addition  of  good 
band  music  is  a  mainstay  to  boost  their 
community. 

Individual  soloists  are  plentiful  in  the 

•  PMiding  Band,  and  are  always  in  demand 


for  performances  at  local  club  meeting.s. 
The  band  has  also  sent  soloists  to  play 
at  exchange  programs  with  other  schools, 
and  several  bandsmen  attended  the  band 
clinics  held  at  Kimberly  and  .Shoshone 
this  year. 

The  Junior  High  School  Band  has  53 
members,  ranging  from  5th  to  8th  grade. 
Most  of  them  started  as  beginners  last 
fall,  and  have  made  remarkable  advances 
in  musicianship  since  that  time.  The 
juniors  recently  Joined  forces  with  the 
i^nlor  band  for  a  combined  concert  and 
held  up  their  end  of  the  program  in  an 
outstanding  manner. 

Director  Stroh  has  succeeded  in  stimu¬ 
lating  extensive  interest  in  band  instru¬ 
ments  by  conducting  a  pre-band  program 
I  beginning  with  the  4th  grade. 


SPEGUL  SUMMER  CAMP 
SET  FOR  DRUM  MAIORS 


Wheeling,  W.  Vo. — In  an  effort  to  meet 
the  need  of  many  high  school  band  di¬ 
rectors  for  adequately-trained  drum  ma¬ 
jors,  majorettes,  and  cheerleaders,  a  spe¬ 
cial  camp  for  the  purpose  is  to  be  held  at 
Oglebay  Park,  MTieellng,  W.  Va.,  August 
15-29,  1948. 

.Sponsored  by  Oglebay  Institute,  an  edu¬ 
cational  and  recreational  planning  organi¬ 
sation  of  Wheeling,  the  cam])  will  featur<> 
instruction  in  drum  n)ajorlng  by  Devon 
Kesling,  head  drum  major  of  Ohio  State 
University.  Other  counselors  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  recreation  periods  and  will 
live  with  the  campers  in  the  cabins. 

Two  outstanding  high  school  bands  will 
be  in  residence  at  the  camp,  available  for 
music  and  marching  practice  with  the 
drum  majoring  group.  Warwood  High 
School  of  Wheeling  will  be  camping  for 
the  wee  kof  August  15-22,  and  Weir  IHgb 
School,  WeIrton,  West  Virginia,  will  be 
present  the  week  of  August  22-29.  Both 
band.s  consist  of  100  pieces. 

At  the  end  of  each  week  a  i)erform- 
ance  will  be  given  by  the  cam|>ers  in 
Oglebay  Park’s  mammoth  outdfwr  theater. 

Other  specialties  of  the  camp  will  be 
cheer-leading  groups,  who  will  receive  in¬ 
struction  in  techniques  of  leading  cheers, 
body  movements,  and  acrobatics. 

3M 

Oglebay  Park  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  tri-state  area  of  West  V'lrginla. 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  addition  to 
classes,  the  students  will  have  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  swimming,  riding,  tennis,  golf,  and 
numerous  recreational  activities. 

Camp  is  limited  to  100  boys  and  girls 
of  the  Caucasian  race,  and  early  enroll¬ 
ment  is  solicited.  Complete  information 
naay  be  obtained  by  writing  Oglebay  In¬ 
stitute,  Downtown  Center,  Camping,  Di¬ 
rector,  Pythian  Building,  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia. 


Dr.  Harding  Retires  at 
Illinois  After  43  Years 

(from  page  19) 

to  1934  when  he  came  to  Illinois.  From 
1942  to  1946  he  was  on  leave  of  absence 
for  military  service,  serving  in  the  air 
cori)s  and  separating  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel. 

The  Cleveland  Heights  high  school  band 
under  Hindsley  became  recognised  as  the 
finest  drilled  organisation  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  Continuing  this  in¬ 
terest  at  Illinois,  Hindsley,  among  his 
other  duties,  had  charge  of  the  football 
band,  whose  precision  performances  on  the 
gridiron  thrill  thousands  every  autumn. 

While  In  military  service,  Hindsley 
spent  three  years  at  Ft.  Worth,  Tex., 
In  charge  of  band  and  musical  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  Army  Air  Forces  training 
command,  and  then  went  to  Europe  in 
charge  of  band  and  orchestra  Instruc¬ 
tion  at  an  army  school. 

He  was  president  of  the  University 
and  College  Band  Directors  association 
last  year,  and  is  a  member  of  numerous 
I  other  professional,  academic,  and  hon¬ 
orary  organisations. 


JUNIOR  HIGH  bandsmen  of  Gooding  have  made  ramarkabie  progress  musically  4his 
year.  Pre-band  fra'ming  in  early  grades  builds  material  for  Director  Stroh's  Bands. 
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Without  quite  realiziiiK  it,  the  SM  ef¬ 
fected  a  long-distanco  family  reunion  in 
the  May  ii<aue.  Seems  that  Paul  Harding, 
who  was  honored  oi: 
_  page  four  for  “Mak- 

iiiK  America  Musi- 
cal,"  is  a  cousin  of 
\  Maynard  Wett- 

a  page 

with  his  excellent 
\  article  on  summer 

^  camits.  Recent  let- 

V  ters  from  both 

^  A  directors  expressed 

their  pleasure  at 
llndlng  themselves 
in  such  cousinly 
proximity  in  the  8M,  even  though  their 
geographic  locations  are  considerably  more 
distant. 

But  there  was  another  chap  who  was 
far  from  happy  over  what  the  SM  did, 
geographically  speaking,  in  the  May  issue. 
You  would  scarcely  believe  that  a  minor 
slip  of  the  typewriter  could  kick  up  such 
an  all-flred  ruckus:  Yep,  when  Charles 

I.iee  Hill  opened  his  May  copy  and  saw 
that  the  caption  under  his  photo  identified 
him  with  Bast  Texas  State  College,  rather 
than  his  true  Alma  Mater,  S’orth  Texas 
State,  he  broke  out  in  a  nervous  rash. 

For  your  information,  the  two  schools 
are  deadly  gridiron  rivals,  and  there  was 
some  talk  of  lynching  Hill  as  a  spy  for 
the  Kast  Texans.  "Please, 


SWING  i$  definHaly  the  thing  in  the  Froebel  High  School  of  Gary,  Indiana,  as 
these  members  of  the  school  swing  band  proved  during  the  annual  Fun  &  Frolic  show. 


By  Zitamae  Plenkovich 

Gray  Junior  High  School 
Tacoma,  Washington 

(Honorable  mention,  "School  Mu.siciaii: 
in  the  News”  contest.) 


1  want  to  tell  you  about  .someone  in 
our  school  orchestra.  .She  plays  the  violin 
and  is  a  very  pretty  girl.  Also  a  very 
smart  one.  Did  you 
guess?  Yes,  you’re 
right.  It  is  Barbara 
Maxine  Williams. 

Barbara  an 

stu- 

Her  favorite 
subject  is  History. 

She  is  very  much 

interested  in  be-  K  .  •' 

coming  a  violinist. 

She  is  thirteen 

years  old  aqd  in  .  .a#'.  ••  ? JSi'. . 

the  eighth  grade. 

Miss  Williams  is  BARBARA  WILLIAMS, 

four  feet  nine 

inches  tall.  She  has  pretty  reddish-blonde 
hair,  a  fair  complexion  with  fine  features. 
She  is  also  very  dainty.  Her  hobbies  are 
reading,  .swimming,  hiking,  playing  the 
violin  and  collecting  rocks.  She  likes 
animal  stories  best. 

Now  don’t  think  that  Barbara  is  so 
busy  in  getting  good  grades  and  fulfilling 
her  many  hobbles  that  she  hasn’t  time 
for  friends.  No,  not  at  all,  in  fact  she 
has  many  friends.  One  reason  why  she 
is  so  well  liked  is  her  pleasant  disposition. 
She  has  held  offices  like  roll-room  presi¬ 
dent.  ’This  year  she  is  our  orchestra 
librarian. 

Barbara  is  always  fair  atid  honest  in 
whatever  she  does.  She  doesn’t  wear 
make-up  of  any  kind  and  that  keeps  her 
prettier  than  ever.  She  always  has  a 
kind  word  for  someone.  Her  nlcknanie 
is  Billie. 

In  the  later  years  to  come  I  won’t  be 
a  bit  surprised  to  look  at  a  newspatier 
and  see  in  great  big  letters:  "BARBARA 
WILiJAMS— ’THE  MUCH  CEL.BBRATED 
VIOLINIST  WILL  BE  HERE  SOON— IN 
PERSON.’’ 


begs  the  author 
of  the  .swing  article  in  May,  "pleaae  print 
a  full  rebuttal  .  .  .  soon,  or  Hill  will  be 
swinging  for  the  last  time — and  I  don’t 
mean  maybe 

Here,  then,  is  a  complete  recantation  of 
a  grave  and  unusual  editorial  error  .  .  . 
we  can  only  hope  our  printed  statement 
reaches  those  hot-blooded  Texans  in  time. 
Although  we  must  admit  this  is  the  first 
time  we  ever  heard  of  a  'Texan  who  wanted 
to  be  connected  with  anything  bearing  the 
word  "North.” 


they  came  out 
swinging ! 

The  Gary  group 
turns  out  Jive  of  an  unusually  high  calibre 
for  school  affairs,  and  also  plays  "for 
the  fun  of  it"  at  outside  social  functions 
and  entertainments.  Trumpet  man  Kote- 
vlch  and  his  cohorts  are  all  under  17,  and 
more  interested  at  the  moment  in  music 
than  in  money.  At  the  Froebel  school’s 
Annual  Fun  and  Frolic  show,  the  swing- 
sters  put  on  the  grand  finale  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  their  ^lecialties. 

In  addition  to  their  jive  interests,  all 
members  of  the  swing  band  play  in  the 
high  school  band,  one  of  the  flashiest 
marching  and  playing  organizations  In 
Hoosierdom.  Directed  by  Kenneth  Ward 
Resur,  the  Froebel  Band  has  copped  a 
case  full  of  54  trophies  and  have  won 
First  Place  in  the  Annual  Band  Contest 
held  at  Rlverview,  Ill.,  a  total  of  seven 
times. 

Jim  Kotevich,  spokesman  for  the  rock- 
solid  Froebel  Swing  Band,  started  on  the 
clarinet  in  5th  grade.  But  everyone,  it 
seemed,  wanted  to  play  clarinet  in  the 
Goodman  era,  so  Jim  got  "stuck”  with  a 
trumpet  and  has  been  playing  It  with  In¬ 
creasing  skill  and  muslcian.shlp  ever  since. 
He  recently  won  third  place  in  the  State 
Trunvpet  Solo  Contest.  He  ha.“  never  had 
a  private  lesson. 

With  such  outstanding  evidence  of  the 
vitality  of  at  least  one  school  swing  band 
at  band,  the  SM  is  now  wondering  whether 
other  schools  can  match  the  Froebel  band's 
How  about  It,  swlngsters?  Give  us 


JAMES  KOTEVICH 


’TWas  an  unhappy  month  for  the  proof¬ 
readers  in  May.  In  addition  to  committing 
treason  of  a  sort  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Hill, 
we  also,  quite  innocently,  boosted  the 
"Yellow jacket”  Band  of  Andrews,  S.  C., 
one  more  notch  in  the  contest  ratings  than 
that  which  tliey  actually  won.  Writes 
modest  Harrison  Elliott,  the  Andrews 
bandmaster,  ".  .  .  Betty  Landress  (May, 
p.  19)  is  the  winner  of  the  Superior  rating. 
My  band  received  only  ‘excellent.’  ’’ 
Thereiwlth  is  our  second  correction  of 
the  month,  and  we  hope  this  will  dispel 
any  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  SM 
has  undertaken  to  second-guess  contest  re¬ 
sults  in  South  Carolina. 


Have  a  good  summer,  everyone.  Meet 
the  SM  right  here  next  September.  So 
long  for  now  1 


story, 
the  word 
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Fine  Record  Now  Available 


You  can  do  a  "(Sood  Deed”  for  a  fel¬ 
low  band  director  by  lettiiiK  the  SM  know 
immediately  of  any  instrumental  teach- 
itiK  positluns  available  in  university  or 
se<-ondary  school  proKrams.  or  Industrial 
or  municipal  l>ands. 

Tills  man's  extensive  backKround  in¬ 
cludes  several  years  as  a  public  school 
director  of  Instrumental  music,  during 
which  he  also  served  as  music  director 
for  a  nationally  famous  municipal  fes¬ 
tival.  He  holds  Bachelor's  and  Master's 
degrees  from  two  Big  Nine  universities, 
is  an  A.B.A.  member  and  past  president 
of  the  School  Band  &  Orchestra  Assn,  of 
a  large  mid  western  state.  He  has  served 
I  on  the  faculties  of  Interlochen  and  two 
college  summer  programs.  Help  this  high 
I  calibre  educator  and  director  to  locate 
I  favorably  by  writing  the  SM  today ! 


CHAMPIONSHIP  FORM  on  peradet  or  !n  concert  was  demonstratad  rapaatadly 
during  tha  past  yaar  by  tha  topnotch  Magnolia,  Arkansas,  High  School  Band. 


Symphony  Men  to  Tour  Mgh  Schools 


Chicago,  III. — In  respimse  to  demands 
from  colleges  and  high  schools  to  help 
preiiare  tlieir  students  for  jirofessiunal 
orchestra  careers,  several  groups  of  lead¬ 
ing  players  from  the  Chii-ago  Kymphony 
Orchestra  will  begin,  this  coming  Fall  and 
Winter,  to  give  concert-work.shops  for 
student  audiences.  The  announcement 
came  from  Oeorge  Kuyper,  manager  of 
the  Orchestra. 

"In  the  tours  of  the  Orchestra,"  said 
Kuyper  "many  of  the  musicians  are  but¬ 
tonholed  by  students  in  every  coirwnunlty 
and  quizzed  endlessly  on  musical  perform¬ 
ance  In  tirofessional  placing  In  order 
to  co-operate  with  bandmasters  and  school 
orchestra  conductors,  and  to  give  students 
the  benefit  of  the  exjierience  of  the  Orches¬ 
tra’s  leading  pla.vers,  groups  from  the 
Orchestra  are  planning  to  visit  colleges 
and  high  schools  in  Illinois,  Nebraska, 


Kansas,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  In¬ 
diana,  Ohio,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri.  The 
symphony  men  will  hold  workshop-cllnictf 
with  band  and  orchestra  players,  and  fol¬ 
low  with  concerts  to  Illustrate  the  prob¬ 
lems  worked  out  In  the  clinics. 

"Two  tours  are  being  mapited  out — 
one  for  the  Chicago  .Symphony  Quartet  to 
work  with  string  players  and  play  quar¬ 
tets  for  them,  and  the  second  for  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Woodwind  Quintet  to 
work  with  hand  students  and  then  con- 
certlze  for  them.  I^ater  on.  other  groups 
featuring  other  instruments  of  the  Orches¬ 
tra.  will  carry  out  similar  tours.” 

Inquiries  from  .schools,  interested  in 
these  Concert-Workshops  are  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  .Samuel  Dolnick,  care  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra, 


.Maynolui,  .irkatuiaa  —  The  Magnolia 
High  School  Band,  directed  by  Adam 
West,  recently  rang  down  the  <'urtain  for 
the  close  of  another 
highly  successful 
band  year  and  im¬ 
mediately  began 
making  plans  fur 
tile  continuation  of 
tlielr  music  i)ro- 
gram  through  the 
summer  months. 

One  of  the  out¬ 
standing  bands  in 
Arkansas,  the  Mag¬ 
nolia  organization 
is  famous  in  their 
lo<'aIe  for  colorful  ADAM  WEST 
and  thrilling  band  .shows  at  athletic  i>er- 
formances.  as  well  as  for  their  fine  show¬ 
ings  In  concerts.  A  recent  addition  to 
their  bulging  trophy  room  was  a  first 
prize  won  in  the  marching  contest  at  Kl 
Dorado,  with  more  than  a  dozen  bands 
from  Is>uisiana  and  Arkansas  participat¬ 
ing. 

Heading  the  excellent  corps  of  twlrlers 
which  fronts  the  toi)-notch  band  is  Sylvia 
Stewart,  signal  drum  major.  Magnolia 
twirlers  are  prize-winners  in  their  own 
right,  and  several  first  division  medals 
have  been  won  Ity  the  baton  corps. 

A  good-will  tour  to  nelghiM>ring  cities 
highlighted  the  recent  season  and  gave 
the  bandsmen  a  chance  to  display  their 
new  unifonns,  donated  by  an  active  Moth¬ 
ers  Club. 


Director  West  keeps  the  band  on  its 
toes  during  the  summer  months  with  a 
series  of  clinics  and  rehearsals  designed 
to  maintain  the  championship  calibre  of 
his  organization  for  the  coming  year. 


MAN  WANTS  JOB 

School  Bandmaeter  with 


ROSEBURG,  ORE.— Band  Diraefor  William  Black,  right,  wat  racantly  votad  tha 
Numbar  Ona  Citizan  ot  this  Oragon  city  in  racognition  of  hit  diftinguithad  civic 
tarvica  in  many  phasat  of  community  lifa.  Shown  abova  with  savaral  of  hit  twirl¬ 
ing  pupilt,  Mr.  Black  it  intarattad  in  improving  tha  quality  of  public  appaar- 
ancat  ganaraHy  throughout  tha  Pacific  Northwatt  and  it  tuccaading  admirably. 


Magnolia  Band  Blossoms  Forth  in  1948 


lYEAR  'ROUND  EFFORT 
KEEPS  ARKANSAS  BAND 
IN  WINNERS  CIRCLE 


Oregon  Bandmaster  Named  No.  1  Citizen 


the  xylophone.  However,  the  upper  reyts- 
ter  of  the  inarliinft>a  may  be  so  used  with 
success  if  harder  mallets  are  used.  The 
marimba  is  a  very  fine  all-around  solo 
instrument  and  it  has  a  valuable  place 
in  band  or  orchestra  for  supplying  back¬ 
ground  chords.  Oboe,  cello,  bassoon  or 
other  parts  in  proper  key  (concert)  and 
clef  may  be  used  and  these  parts  whether 
melodic  or  harmonic  may  be  combined 
with  sustained  chords,  using  two  players 
to  the  Instrument  Personally,  I  would 
prefer  the  marimba  for  all-around  use 
and  service. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Moorman,  Ouray,  Colo¬ 
rado,  has  written  a  very  interesting  letter 
and  one  which  hits  the  spot  when  he 
states:  “Most  high  school  and  college 
drummers  have  insuflicient  background  to 
Judge  when  and  where  to  take  liberties” 
—  with  the  written  drum  part  And 
further:  " — there  are  very  few  efficient 
teachers  of  percussion  instruments  avail¬ 
able  anywhere." 

In  answering  Mr.  Moorman,  I  would 
say  the  latter  statement  qualifles  the 
first.  Developing  fine  percussion  sections 
is  on  the  way  and  in  time  the  calibre 
will  gradually  rise  but  only  by  constant 
effort  and  attention  can  this  be  so.  For 
those  of  us  too  far  removed  from  musical 
centers  to  have  contact  with  fine  drum 
teachers,  our  next  best  thing  is  to  build 
a  library  of  instruction  books  on  this 
subject,  get  a  pair  of  sticks  and  go  to 
work.  Interpreting  the  instruction  is  not 
as  difficult  as  learning  how  to  actually 
apply  the  learned  rudiments  when  reading 
drum  music.  I  am  sure  any  known  drum 
teacher  would  be  most  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  from  us  who  are  far  away. 
Much  general  information  and  assistance 
can  be  had  from  the  drum  manufacturers, 
yet  as  I  visit  around  I  And  very  few 
drummers  or  directors  who  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  free  service. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  has  been  a  most 
successful  year  for  you  and  through-  the 
Summer  months  may  I  hear  from  many 
of  you — especially  those  with  ■whom  I 
have  corresponded  in  regard  to  your  music 
problems.  May  ali  of  you  have  Summer 
dumming  all  Summer  and  may  you  re¬ 
solve  to  have  a  percussion  section  which 
is  "tops”.  So,  until  Fall,  I’ll  say  good¬ 
bye  and  good  luck. 

New  Works  for  Band 

This  Spring  I  used  several  compositions 
by  C.  Wallace  Gould  in  our  sight-reading 
for  band  in  our  district  contests  in  which 
22  bands  took  part.  I  found  Mr.  Gould's 
work  very  Interesting,  as  did  the  other 
directors.  Here  is  a  brief  review  of  three 
of  his  best  wo()(s : 

OF  VNSVlfa  HEROES,  Overture  for 
Band,  C.  Wallace  Gould,  Southern  State 
Normal,  Springfield,  South  Dakota.  |3.60. 
This  overture  is  well  proportioned  and 
well  suited  for  class  C  bands  but  will 
be  very  effecptlve  on  programs  of  class  B 
or  A  bands  especially  for  Bummer  con¬ 
certs.  Written  in  medley  form.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  maestoso  introduction  by  full 
band  which  leads  into  a  cornet  solo.  A 
short  passage  in  2/4  leads  into  a  waits 
theme  followed  by  an  andante  movement 
in  4/4  In  brass  quartet  style.  An  allegro 
vivace  movement  leads  into  the  maestoso 
ending  which  is  brilliant  and  effective. 
The  parts  are  playable,  lay  well  and  Mr. 
Gould  has  made  a  fine  arrangement  Pass¬ 
ages  are  not  difficult  although  there  are 
some  measures  of  3/4  which  require  two 
notes  against  three.  All  in  all,  this  is  a 
number  worth  having  in  the  band  library. 

THE  FIOHTINO  TROJANS,  March  for 
band,  C.  Wallace  Gould.  A  very  good  easy 


march  without  difficult  passages.  Fine  for 
marching  or  the  younger  band.  Has 
effective  but  easy  bass  passage  in  the 
second  strain  doubled  by  trombones  and 
baritone  sax.  Clarinets  seldom  go  above 
high  C  and  all  parts  are  within  good  play¬ 
ing  range. 


WINO  ACROSS  THE  SKY,  March  for 
Band,  C.  Wallace  Gould.  A  march  of 
more  difficulty  than  the  above,  requiring 
more  clarinet  work  and  conslderad>le  trum¬ 
pet-call  effects  by  the  cornets.  A  very 
solid,  well  written  march  of  interest  to 
every  A,  B  or  C  band. 


Your  Percussion  Major! 


SLINGERLAND 

The  World's  largest  maker  of  drum 
equipment — that's  the  Slingerland 
standing  in  the  music  world. 

Endorsed  by  Gene  Krupa  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  leading  professionals,  and 
used  in  thousands  of  school  bands, 
orchestras,  and  drum  corps. 

Complete  makers  with  every  proc¬ 
ess  under  our  own  control,  head 
tanning,  plating,  finishing,  assem¬ 
bly;  in  fact  every  process  is 
Slingerland  controlled — under  one 
roof. 

Whatever  your  percussion  needs 
may  be,  you  can  depend  upon 
Slingerland  service  for  the  finest  in 
Band,  Orchestra,  or  Drum  Corps 
equipment.  Sold  only  on  a  factory 
agency  basis  through  authorized 
local  dealers  who  are  ready  to 
serve  you  backed  by  the  Slinger¬ 
land  guarantee. 

Send  for  Free  Cofafogs 

SLINGERLAND 
DRUM  CO. 

1 325  Belden  Ave.. 
Chicago  14,  ill. 


TROMBONE  SOLOS  .  .  .  Personally  Recorded  By 

JAROSLAV  "lERRY"  CIMERA 

and  ERNEST  PECHIN'S  RECORDED  and  Ttaehtr 

Double  and  Triple  Tongue  Course  lor  Comet  Trumpet  Solo  Recording  by 
E.  Pechin  and  Carroll  Martin 
Trombone  Soloe  Recorded  by  Cimera's  Star  Pupils 

Write  for  Free  Folder  — lEBHY  CIMEBA.  819  Home  Avenue.  Oak  Park.  nUnefo 


DISAPPOINTED 

the  quality  of  yoor  last  re¬ 
pair  job?  Next  time  send  it  to 

BUTTERFIELD  MUSIC  CO. 

136  Division  Ave.  S.,  Grand  Rapids  7,  Mkh. 
"Anything  from  a  pkcofo  to  a  aoutaphono" 


Bb  CLARIRET  REEDS 

EXCLUSIVELY 

HYDROGBADED  HAND-FINISHED 

HONESTLY  SETTER 
Ask  Your  Dtaltr 
D.  R.  MARTIN  REED  CO. 

Elk  Ropidt,  Mich. _ 


Juna,  1948 
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A  Study  in  Dotted  Quarters 

(Below) 

Liet  •otneone  play  or  tap  No.  104a  white 
the  student  plays  104b  and  104c.  Note : 
Many  times  it  is  very  helpfui  to  have  the 
student  sincr  the  “1  0  &  a  2  0  &  a"  while 
the  instructor  is  playing  It  Be  sure  that 
the  student  is  counting  with  his  foot  at 
the  same  time. 


yowi  J-hda  QueMbnA 


Soonds  like  this 


Bcchslm.  Night 


103 


A  Studjr  In  Dotted  Eighths 


The  student  should  play  104  A  before  attempting  to  pliy  104  B  or  104  C. 


-4^  r  r  r  r 

Oraal  to  A  A  2  6  A  A 

Sounds 

/tit  ^ 

1  0  A  A  £  A 

ff-rr 

t  0  *  X  g  0  t  X 

1  «  A  A  £ 

Onml  2  d  a  A' 

Written 

./i  it  it. 

riLii  1 

1  A  A  *  A 

i.t  ^  ^ 

to  aA£^aA 

it  i.t  . 

r  : 

1  4^  A  A  £ 

CSmTiT^  ^  g  a  1  S  1-  s  s  i.  J  a  i" 


Wm  5|apnes!  Co. 


OFFERS 

TTte  Hayn  es  Flute 

SILVER  —  GOLD  —  PLATINUM 

"The  Tone  Heard  Hound  The  World" 

108  ina<ttui)u«ett«  iabenue 
9o<ton  15  -  •  0Um. 


Send  them  to 
Rex  Elton  Fair 
957  South  Corona  St., 

Denver  9,  Colorado 

Learning  to  Count 

It  was  in  the  May  issueof  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  that  we  gave  our  entire 
column  to  the  "Student's  First  I^iCssoii." 
Throughout  that  column,’  consideraltle 
stress  was  given  to  the  importance  of 
RHYTHM,  and  we  promised  you  that  the 
next  column  would  be  given  over  to  our 
version  of  "Teaching  the  Student  to 
Count”.  So — here  it  is,  most  of  which  is 
taken  directly  from  Book  I,  of  the  Rex 
hnton  Fair  Flute  Method. 

COUN-HNO  TIME  WITH  THE  FOOT 
The  moat  effective  manner  of  count¬ 
ing  time.  Is  done  by  counting  with  the 
foot.  Avoid  counting  spasmodically,  such 
as  a  short,  snappy  down  beat  followed  by 
a  pause,  and  then  Jerking  the  foot  up  in 
preparation  for  the  next  down  beat.  Do 
it  evenly,  with  a  down  and  up  motion 
that  is  evenly  distributed  as  though  you 
were  actually  marching.  For  example, 
suppose  you  are  counting  in  four-four 
time,  there  are  four  quarter  notes,  one 
beat  to  each  note.  Each  quarter  note 
must  get  a  down  beat  and  an  up  beat.  If 
the  measure  Is  made  up  of  all  eighth 
notes,  then  each  note  would  get  only  a 
half  beat,  that  is  to  say  that  the  first' 
eighth  would  get  a  down  beat,  the  next  ‘ 
one  an  up  beat,  the  third  note  a  down  beat 
and  the  fourth  note  an  up  beat.  This 
rule  would  hold  true  as  long  as  you  were 
playing  eighth  notes.  Just  keep  in  mind 
that  following  each  DOWN  beat,  there 
must  be  an  UP  beat,  and  that  the  UP  beat 
is  Just  as  Important  as  Is  the  DOW.N 
beat,  and  must  be  made  with  the  same 
careful  deliberation  as  the  DOWN  beat. 
SENSE  OF  TIME  AND  RHYTHM 
There  are  many  teachers  who  advise 
against  counting  with  the  foot,  but  this 
author  has  found — after  most  careful  ob¬ 
servation  and  study — that  this  is  the  one 
method  of  teaching  or  practising  by  the 
student,  that  Insures  a  perfect  sense  of 
time  and  rhythm.  It  satisfying  too, 
to  know  that  this  system  of  teaching  Is 
practised  by  some  of  the  world's  greatest 
pedagogues  and  Instructors. 

EMPHASIZING  THE  BEAT 
This  writer  witnessed  one  violin  clas.s 
ensemble  of  twenty-six  students,  under  the 
direction  of  the  greatest  violin  teacher  of 
our  time.  It  was  most  interesting,  im¬ 
pressive,  and  instructive  to  observe  that 
he  was  taking  his  students  one  step 
farther  than  merely  counting  with  the 
foot,  but  had  them  lifting  their  feet  up 
and  down  as  if  they  were  marching,  as 
they  stood  before  their  music  stands. 

OTHER  BSSENHALfi 
If  one  were  to  Judge  from  the  number 
of  students  from  this  school  who  have 
won  coveted  scholarships  and  highly 
esteemed  orchestral  positions,  he  could 
not  deny  that  some  system  of  "Counting 
Tlnae"  had  been  exercised  mosA  efficiently, 
(^ite  naturally,  such  a  student  must 
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cjuallfy  in  tone,  Intonation,  execution.  In¬ 
terpretation,  and  the  like,  too.  However, 
It  is  doubtful  If  one  could  possess  any 
of  those  highly  desired  and  very  neceseary 
qualities,  if  he  did  not  have  a  fine  sense 
of  Rhythm. 

SENSATION  OF  RHYTHM 

"All  things  In  moderation”  Is  a  rule  ‘ 
that  should  be  applied  to  all  activities  of 
life,  and  there  Is  no  exception  to  this  rule 
of  "Counting  Time  with  the  Foot”  To 
beat  time  with  your  foot  while  appearing 
before  friends  or  the  public,  would  be  de¬ 
cidedly  out  of  place,  or  to  see  the  Indi¬ 
viduals  of  an  ensemble  beating  time  with 
their  feet  would  most  certainly  look  silly. 
The  rule  in  this  regard  Is  to  "Count  Time 
with  the  Foot”  until  you  feel  the  Rhythm 
perfectly,  and  then  It  need  not  be  done 
any  more  so  far  as  the  particular  number 
Is  concerned. 

After  the  sensation  of  a  perfectly 
rhythmical  performance  of  any  composi¬ 
tion  has  been  enjoyed,  then  the  i>erformer 
cannot  help  but  repeating  It  In  perfect 
time  and  rhythm. 

Note:  The  C,  F  and  O  Major  Scales 
should  be  thoroly  memorised,  and  easily 
executed,  before  making  application  to 
the  following  studies. 

Introducing  Eighth  Notes 

(Right) 

In  this  study  you  will  count  one  beat 
to  each  quarter  note.  In  other  words,  a 
quarter  note  must  get  one  down  beat  and 
one  up  beat.  When  the  eighth  notes  ap¬ 
pear,  the  first  eighth  note  of  the  measure 
gets  the  down  beat,  the  second  one  the 
up  beat,  the  third  eighth  note  the  second 
down  beat  and  the  fourth  eighth  note,  the 
up  beat 

It  is  a  simple  matter  of  counting  One 
and  Two  and.  One  and  Two  and  to  each 
measure.  Let  the  “and”  be  the  UP  beat. 
Play  the  eighth  notes  evenly  so  that  two 
of  them  will  occupy  the  same  time  as  a 
quarter  note.  Count  DOWN  on  the  first 
eighth  and  up  on  the  second  one  as, indi¬ 
cated  by  the  arrows.  Follow  arrow  indi¬ 
cations  carefully  from  here  on.  Ikywn 
beat  ....  Up  beat  . . .. 


Slowly  and  In  Strict  Time. 
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HOWTO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 
By  Roger  Lee 

TKa  most  authentic  book  aver 
published  on  this  subject. 

Makes  it  easy,  for  beginner  or 
expert.  Fully  illustrated.  Price 
$1.00  postpaid.  Order  Today. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
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How  to  Play  the  Violin 
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**The  Strength  of  the  Orchestra  ** 

By  Eliiabeth  A.  H.  Green 

Music  Education  Department,  Burton  Tower, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.. 


Keeping  at  It  Pays 

The  last  column  of  the  year.  There  is 
always  something  a  little  fascinating 
about  those  words.  They  give  one  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  arriving,  a  realisation  that  an¬ 
other  Job  has  reached  its  conclusion.  And, 


In  this  case,  also  a  feeling  of  retrospec¬ 
tion — a  desire  to  remember  that  it  has 
been  a  wonderful  year  for  Strings.  The 
weeping  and  wailing  attitude  has  largely 
given  way  to  a  hitching  up  of  belt 
buckles,  and  a  hoisting  of  burdens  to 


strong  shoulders  with  a  determination. to 
march  forward.  Optimism  is  beginning  to 
raise  its  head  everywhere.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  work  twice  as  hard  next  year. 

So,  in  writing  this  time,  let  us  gather 
up  the  loose  ends  of  the  year’s  work  and 
be  ready  thereby  to  start  the  new  year 
fresh. 

Some  interesting  statistics  have  come 
from  the  Michigan  All-State  String  Or¬ 
chestra  which  performed  in  Detroit  for 
the  Music  Eiducators  National  Conference 
in  April.  As  was  mentioned  previously  in 
this  column,  the  Orchestra  members  were 
chosen  by  competitive  examination  for 
this  group, — the  Judges  being  hidden  from 
the  players  and  not  seeing  whom  they 
were  Judging.  Thus,  it  was  not  until 
certain  statistical  information  was  taken 
in  Detroit  that  anyone  knew  exactly  the 
many  interesting  things  euch  a  group 
encompasses. 

This  group,  being  representative  of  the 
State,  had  no  members  from  the  city  of 
Detroit  It  was  entirely  an  out-state 
group.  Detroit  furnished  its  own  progr.im 
for  the  conference. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  even 
though  the  policy  in  forming  the  group 
was  strictly  a  “May-the-t>e«t-man-wln”, 
there  were  ultimately  twenty-nine  schools 
represented  in  the  group  of  seventy-flve 
players.  Of  the  group,  twenty-one  players 
were  sophomores,  and  only  thirteen  were 
seniors.  Twenty-one  students  had  studied 
six  years  or  longer,  and  twenty-one  had 
studied  three  years  or  less !  However,  in 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  forty-eight  of  the  players  had  had 
other  musical  contact  before  starting  to 
play  a  stringed  instrument,  and  likewise 
thirty-flve  were  studying  some  other  in¬ 
strument  beside  their  stringed  instrument. 
Of  this  thirty-flve,  nineteen  were  play¬ 
ing  band  instruments. 

The  most  overwhelming  thing  about 
this  whole  business  of  “study"  was  that 
there  were  ontj;  Jowteen  in  the  entire 
group  who  were  not  at  present  stiMtyinp 
their  stringed  instrument  privatel]/t  Since 
this  group  was  picked  from  some  two 
hundred  applicants,  it  certainly  shows 
that  private  study  pays. 

(May  I  digress  here  for  a  moment?  To 
all  School  Musicians  who  are  thinking  of 
)>acking  that  instrument  away  for  the 
summer  very  soon :  Don’t  do  U I  It  is  true 
that  your  muscular  growth,  which  you 
have  acquired  this  past  year  on  your 
instrument  will  become  flabby,  and  you 
will  have  a  lot  of  rebuilding  to  do  in  the 
fall  before  your  muscles  are  where  they 
are  now.  Instead  of  permitting  yourselves 
to  lapse  backward,  why  not  get  yoursel¬ 
ves  good  private  teachers  and  make  a 
year’s  progress  this  summer?  Tou  will 
never  regret  it,  believe  me,  if  you  get 
so  you  can  play  beautifully  on  that  in¬ 
strument  of  youra 

(Still  digressing.  I  overhead  a  con¬ 
versation  Just  Saturday  night  which  I  am 
repeating  here.  The  speakers  were  the 
^  concertmaster  of  the  Michigan  All-State 
Orchestra  and  a  CoI?ege  Freshman.  The 
C-P  said,  “I  never  studied  privately  in 
my  life.  When  I  wanted  to  my  folks 
thought  they  couldn't  afford  it,  and  when 
they  finally  decided  I  could,  I  didn’t  want 
to  any  more.”  The  C  of  the  MASO  re¬ 
plied,  "You  have  to  study  until  you  can 
play  H  well  before  you  are  ever  going 
to  toant  to  study  very  much."  The  sage¬ 
ness  of  the  remark  coming  from  one  so 
young  In  years,  but  not  young  musically, 
set  me  back  on  my  heels.  If  only  more 
so-called  adults  knew  the  truth  of  this 
remark !) 

Of  the  seventy-flve  in  the  group  tixty- 
three  are  year-round  musicians.  They 
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'T’O  enter  the 
■■■  contest,  buy 
a  set  of  either  our  New  Phos¬ 
phor  Bronze  or  our  New  Stain¬ 
less  Steel  Guitar  Strings  from 
your  local  dealer,  "i^y  them. 
Then  write  us  a  letter  headed, 
"Why  I  prefer  Grover  Strings." 
Enclose  with  your  letter  the 
six  glassine  envelopes  that 
contained  the  stringrs  and  let 
us  know  the  name  of  your 
local  dealer  and  his  address. 
It  is  suggested  that  not  more 
than  100  words  be  used. 

Should  you  not  hnd  our  etringe 
the  butt  end  longoet  wearing  you 
have  ever  u$od,  return  them  to  ut 
and  we  will  refund  the  full  pur¬ 
chase  price  immediately. 

The  contest  opened  on  March 
10,  1948  and  closes  Midnight, 
July  16,  1948.  Entries  must  he 
postmarked  no  later  than  that 
time.  All  material  becomes  the 
property  of  Grover  Accessories 
Company.  No  material  can  be 
returned  to  contestant  The 
contest  is  not  open  to  employ¬ 
ees  of  Grover  Accessories  Com¬ 
pany,  its  advertising  agency. 


FIRST  PRIZE 

in  the 

Grover  Strings  Contest 

2nd  Prize— 1  set  of  Geld  Plated 
Endesed  Guitar  Machines 

3rd  Prize— Supply  of  Grover  Strings 

4th  Prize — Supply  of  Grover  Strings 

Sth  Prize— Supply  of  Grovor  Strings 


their  employees  or  families. 
Decision  of  the  Judges  will  be 
awarded  to  the  best  entries. 

The  Judges  will  be  William 
Dougherty,  Associate  Editor 
Music  Dealer  Magazine,  Henry 
E'isher,  Editor  Musical  Mer¬ 
chandise  Magazine  and  Stanley 
Sperber,  President  of  Republic 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

All  Grover  Strings  are  guaran¬ 
teed  against  defects  arising 
from  poor  workmanship  or 
materials.  We  quote  from  one 
of  the  many  unsolicited  testi¬ 
monials  already  received, 
“Having  used  your  Stainless 
Steel  Guitar  Strings  for  one 
month  I  find  they  are  the  long¬ 
est  wearing  strings  I  have  ever 
used.  No  sign  of  their  tone 
giving  out." 

Get  your  entry  In  so  you  don't 
miss  this  great  contest.  Here 
is  your  chance  to  win  $100.00 
and  at  the  same  time  find  out 
what  really  line  strings  will  do 
for  your  playing  and  also,  how 
to  save  money  in  the  future 
through  Grover’s  long  lasting 
strings. 


GROVER  ACCESSORIES  COMPANY 

237C  South  long  Beach  Avenue,  Freeport,  L  I.,  New  York 
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engage'  In  musical  activities  all  aummer 
as  well  as  all  winter, — the  summer  being 
devoted  to  private  study,  membership  in 
some  Music  Camp  or  College  HIgh-School 
Clinic  organisation,  or  local  symphonic 
participation. 

Flfty-flve  of  the  group  received  their 
first  lessons  on  Strings  via  the  School 
music  class.  Only  three  started  with  home¬ 
teaching  by  a  parent  or  relative. 

Thirty-seven  owned  instruments  valued 
over  a  hundred  dollars.  Of  this  thirty- 
seven,  only  seven  had  Instruments  valued 
over  two  hundred  dollars.  I  could  think 
of  only  two  things  in  this  connection ; 
first, — what  a  thrill  those  youngsters  are 
going  to  have  when  they  get  their  first 
really  fine  stringed  instrument  and  sud¬ 
denly  ’realise  how  easy  it  is  to  play 
strings!  And  secondly,  how  beautifully 
that  orchestra  would  have  sounded  if  all 
members  of  it  could  have  had  in  their 
hands  the  same  quality  of  Instruments 
that  the  professional  orchestra  man  plays. 
It  is  a  fascinating  thought,  considering 
how  well  they  did  with  the  equipment 
they  had. 

Plleven  of  the  players  earned,  by  their 
own  efforts,  some  part  of  the  money  that 
went  into  the  purcha.se  of  their  in.stru- 
ments. 

After  we  had  asked  ail  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  one  of  the  girls  said,  “Now,  why  not 
.ask  how  many  of  us  are  really  serious 
about  our  music, — how  many  of  us  plan 
to  do  something  with  U?” 

Accordingly  we  phrased  the  question 
thus :  "How  many  of  you  are  serious 
enough  about  your  music  to  want  to  plan 
to  earn  your  living  with  it, — either  by 
attempting  a  music-making  career,  or  by 
teaching?*'  Thirty-one  students  raised 
their  hands, — very  nearly  half  the  group. 
Of  the  thirty-one,  nineteen  were  planning 
to  teach. 

The  very  fine  bulletin  entitled  "String 
News"  recently  published  as  "Number 
t)ne", — ^Aprll  ’48,  by  the  Ujlverslty  of 
Illinois  and  covering  fully  the  string  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  state  of  Illinois  Is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction, — and  a  huge  step 
if  I  am  any  Judge.  This  bulletin  could 
well  serve  as  a  basic  idea  for  many  other 
states  to  go  and  do  likewise.  The  String 
Department  of  the  U.  of  Illinois  Music 
School  is  responsible. 

And  now,  for  a  parting  word  to  our 
loyal  string-players  who  really  do  want 
’  to  work  hard  this  summer.  To  make  your 
practicing  interesting, — and  as  fruitful  as 
possible, — try  this  one.  Take  the  passage 
in  question  and  play  it  slowly,  one  note 
to  a  bow,  for  very  beautiful  tone.  Listen 
and  enjoy  the  sound  you  make. — if  pos¬ 
sible.  If  not  possible,  listen  and  improve, 
until  you  can  enjoy.  And  if  the  sound 
is  definitely  not  enjoyable,  check  up  on 
the  straightness  of  your  bow  In  relation 
to  the  bridge.  They  must  be  parallel. 
Reach  to  the  front  with  that  bow  arm  as 
you  approach  the  point  of  the  bow. 

Next,  when  the  passage  is  beautiful  in 
tone  and  accurate  in  intonation,  try 
slurring  in  various  ways,— two,  three, 
four,  or  six  or  eight  notes, — still  with  a 
beautiful  tone.  And  then,  lastly,  try  vari¬ 
ous  bowings  and  various  rhythms  with 
the  fingers, — such  as  alternating  a  very 
long  note  with  a  very  short  note,  and 
vice  versa.  Make  the  passage  much  more 
intricate  than  it  really  is  and  get  so  you 
can  do  H  any  number  of  ways, — cuid  then 
see  how  you  have  Improved  and  how  very 
easy  It  gets.  Believe  me,  IT  WORKS. 

With  appreciative  thanks  to  all  who 
have  written  of  the  encouraging  things  in 
strings  this  year,  and  with  a  reiterated 
desire  to  be  of  further  service  to  those 


who  are  trying  hard  to  better  the  string 
situation  in  these  United  States,  may  I 
now  sign  off  as. 


Tour  uninhibited  columnist  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  partner  In  the  building  of  Strings, 
Elizabeth  A.  H.  Oreen. 


JCewi^  VIOLIN  SPECIALISTS 

Once  Again  ^America's  Foremost  Violin  House  Can 
Supply  Instruments  on  the 

LEWIS  RENTAL  PLAN 

A  Trial  Period  of  Ninety  Days  Before  a. Definite  Purchase 
Need  Be  Made 

Write  for  Rental  Circular 

Use  Famous  Lewis  Strings 

WILLIAM  LEWIS  &  SON 
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try  a  MARTIN  before 
you  buy  a  horn 
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THE  MARTIN  BAJ40  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  ELKHART,  IND 
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H —  WRITE  TQOAY - 

YALCD  MFG.  CD. 

47D0  W  WALTON  -  CHICAGO  51.  ILLINOIS 


JOHN  MARKER!  &  CO. 

141  West  ISth  Street,  New  York  II.  N.  Y. 
ViolinnMikers  and  Repairers 
DEALERS  le 

Old  end  new  VIeilni  end  lews 
tend  for  cetelegunt 
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QUICK  stnvici' 
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LACQUERING 

AND  REFITTING  VALVES 

FOR  OLD  INSTRUMENTS 

Repair  work  by  factory  trained 
men  using  factory  methods.  Gold 
and  Silver  finishes;  sondblost,  pol¬ 
ish,  or  satin. 

fstimofes  furnished  *  All  work  guaranteed 


•PLATING  company: 

kJW 

231  Trinity  Avenuo  Atlonto,  Go. 
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How  to  Ploy  Cornet,  Trumpet,  Trombone 
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Br  B.  a  Walker 

Chattanooga,  Tennessea 


Hello,  Brass  Friends.  Vacation  time  Is 
here  and  you  will  now  And  more  time  to 
devote  to  practice,  so,  after  announcing 
our  recent  Tennessee  Competition-Festival 
and  acknowledging  a  nice  letter,  I  shall 
devote  the  remainder  of  this  column  to 
practice  materials  for  cornet,  trumpet  and 
baritone. 


TK.N.VK.SSEK  STATE  COMPETITION- 
FESTIVAL 

The  Tennessee  State  Competition-Fes¬ 
tival  for  solists,  smali  ensembles  and  full 
bands  was  held  April  29  and  30  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee.  The  Festival  was  most 
capably  managed  by  Gilbert  Scarbrough, 
Band  Director,  Oak  Ridge.  Judges  were 
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JERRY  HUNARD,  winner  of  Stiperior 
retinq  in  East  Tannouee  Cempafrtion- 
Fattival  held  in  Chattanooqa,  Supe¬ 
rior  ratinq  in  TannatMa  State  Com- 
patitien-Fastival  and  member  of  East 
Tannatfaa  Clinic  Band  and  first  chair 
baritona  in  Tannassaa  All-Stata  Band 
even  though  this  is  his  first  year  of 
study  on  the  baritona.  Ha  hat 
studied  the  baritone  privately  with 
B.  H.  Walker,  since  last  Saptansbar. 


the  choice  is 


Bruce  L.  Jones  of  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  J.  C.  Pfohl  of  Davi<lson  College, 
and  Dr.  Hugh  Gunderson  of  Western 
Kentucky  State  Teachers  College.  My 
Central  High  <x>rnet  pupU,  Tony  Holland, 
baritone  student  Jerry  Hubbard,  saxo¬ 
phone  pupil  Louise  Benton  and  Brass 
Sextet  composed  of  Tony  Holland,  Jerry 
Hifbbard,  Bill  Smith,  Clyde  Chauncey, 
Jack  Vincent  and  Jimmy  McCluskey,  all 
emerged  with  Superior  ratings. 

LETT^pR  PROM  BOB  ORGAN 

A  very  nice  letter  came  from  our  expert 
double  reed  columnist  of  T%e  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  Bob  Organ.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  to  quote  a  portion  of  his  letter 
here.  "Am  enjoying  your  oolunui  very 
much.  I  am  sure  your  musical  results 
are  Just  as  flne  because  of  reports  else¬ 
where.  Keep  up  the  good  work.” 

Thanks  a  lot,  Mr.  Organ,  or  nnay  I 
just  call  you  "Bob”?  Tour  nice  letter 
gives  me  a  lift  of  encouragement  which 
helps  much  when  working  fourteen  hours 
per  day  trying  to  help  others  musically. 
Thanks  for  your  fine  advice  on  oboe  reeds 
and  good  luck  to  you  and  Rex  Elton  Fair 
with  your  Colorado  music  teaching. 

CORNETT  METTHODS 

A  nice  letter  came  from  a  kind  gentle¬ 
man  In  North  Dakota.  A  position  of  his 
letter  reads  as  follows: 

"This  is  the  first  year  I  have  suba<n'lbed 
to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  I  want  to 
thank  you  kindly  for  your  column.  I  find 
it  very  interesting  and  Instructive.  I  al¬ 
ways  feel  that  you  are  writing  directly  to 
me.  Tour  work,  I  am  sure,  is  being  well 
rewarded.  It  must  be  a  pleasure  for  you 
to  see  that  you  are  inspiring  and  helping 
others  to  loftier  ambitions.  When  I  read 
your  column  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  you  never  have  any  failures  in  the 
teaching  of  brass.  Do  you?  I  have  many 
pupils  who  find  M  very  dUtlcult  The 
other  day  I  received  a  copy  of  Clarke- 
Arban  Method.  It  looks  to  nM  like  it 
would  be  too  high  In  range  to  start  a 
beginner  off.  On  the  first  page  H  takes 
one  up  to  high  F  and  on  the  second  page 
one  Is  supposed  to  play  high  O.  I  have 
yet  to  see  the  beginner  who  can  do  that. 
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A  GETZEN  will  be  your  selection,  too,  once  you  tee  and 
try  either  the  Getzen  comet,  trumpet  or  trombone.  For 
Getzen  band  instnunents  "hit  a  new  high”  in  rich  tone 
quality  and  beauty  6i  design  at  low  cost  • 

Over  200  years  is  the  combined  experience  of  die  super¬ 
visors  in  charge  of  manufacturing  these  excellent  instru¬ 
ments.  Working  with  these  men  are  mechanics  trained 
to  the  highest  degree  in  performing  their  special  activides. 

See  your  dealer  today  .  .  .  tell  him  to  show  you  a  Getzen 
...  try  it  ...  ask  to  see  the  Getzen  guarantee! 

Remember— Getzen  nunufmctures  no 
"Second  Une”  instruments  ,  .  .  M 
Getzen  instruments  ere  "First  Une," 


Trombooe 
Complete  uritb  Cete 
All  diiee  instrumeois 
are  obtainable  with 
either  gold  lacquer,  or 
silver  with  gold  bell. 


See  your  denier  SOW 
or  write  for  folder 
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Or  un  I  Kolng  about  It  wrong?  If  you 
could  only  help  me  how  much  I  would 
appreciate  It  and  be  liftebted  to  you.” 

Receiving  a  nice  letter  like  thta  is  a 
most  pleasant  experience  for  a  columnist 
and  helps  one  feel  he  Is  rewarded  for  his 
efforts  In  trying  to  be  of  service  In  a 
musical  way  to  others. 

Yes,  occasionally  I  have  brass  players 
who  progress  slowly  although  most  o€  my 
pupils  do  accomplish  results  using  my 
methods  of  routine  study,  if  they  have  the 
patience  to  practice  correctly,  as  outlined 
In  my  September  column  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN. 

ARRAN'S  METHOD  OVERRATED 
BY  TEACHERS 

(1)  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Arban 
Method  Is  not  satisfactory  to  start  a  be¬ 
ginner  as  Its  starting  tones  are  incorrect, 
it  progresses  too  fast  in  range  and  tech¬ 
nique,  and  is  straining  and  discouraging 
for  beginning  embouchure.  Arban's  Meth¬ 
od  has  several  advantages  but  I  seldom 
use  it  in  teaching  except  for  teaching  the 
advanced  student  triple  tonguing.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  been  overused  by  our  public 
school,  as  well  as  conservatory,  brass 
teachers  to  the  exclusion  of  many  other 
more  up-to-date  and  more  practical  meth¬ 
ods.  It  was  written  during  the  eighteenth 
century  and  Is  becoming  to  some  extent 
out  of  date. 

(2)  It  does  not  give  enough  study  to 
melodies,  the  art  of  legato  tonguing,  song 
playing  and  phrasing. 

(3)  It  overstresses  the  inqwrtance  of 
key  tonality  studies  of  scale  sequences 
and  monotonous  exercises,  nnany  of  which 
are  unnecessary.  Many  of  its  exercises 
are  more  theoretical  than  practical. 

(4)  It  does  not  deal  with  the  study  of 
many  rhythm  figures,  symbols,  sigms,  and 
time  signatures  found  In  modern  classi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  i>opular  music. 

(5)  It  does  not  teach  the  student  of 
classical  music  the  art  of  transposition 
and  reading  of  various  cl^s. 

SUGGESTED  CORNET  METHODS 
AND  STUDIES 

Space  does  not  permit  mentioning  all 
the  fine  cornet  methods  published,  but 
I  will  mention  a  few  outstanding  works: 

(1)  Foundation  to  Cornet  Playing  by 
Goldman.  This  method  has  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  has  sold  by  the  thousands, 
progresses  slowly  but  surely  In  range  and 
technique,  covers  song  study  and  phras¬ 
ing.  It  contains  many  important  written 
instructions  and  pointers  If  the  student 
will  only  take  the  time  to  read. 

(2)  The  Ernest  Williams  Complete 
Method  as  used  by  him  in  his  teaching  in 
his  schoirf  and  also  at  Julliard  School  of 
Music  is  a  wonderful  method  for  the  be¬ 
ginner  to  follow  on  through  the  three 
parts  of  the  book  until  he  becomes  a  ntas- 
ter  of  his  instrument.  It  oontfUns  the 
correct  starting  tones,  progresses  slowly 
In  range  and  technique,  contains  plenty  of 
tone  studies  and  melodic  material,  which 
stimulate  interest.  The  studies  are  musi¬ 
cal  and  practical,  as  they  cover  the  mod¬ 
ern,  up-to-date  symbols,  signs,  time  signa¬ 
tures  and  rhythm  figures  never  heard 
of  in  Arban’s  day.  The  method  is  pub¬ 
lished  with  piano  accompaniment  and 
much  of  the  materials  are  arranged  in 
two  part  harmony  for  the  student  and 
teacher. 

(S)  Another  excellent  n>etbod  is  THB 
WORLD’S  METHOD  which  contains  a 
oombtnatioa  of  much  of  the  best  of 
Arban’s,  9t.  Jacomes  and  other  celebrated 
methods.  Its  studies  alternate  with 
enough  scale  or  sequence-like  exerdses 
and  plenty  of  legato  and  i^raslng  mate- 


B.  H.  WALKER'S  Central  High  School  Band  6f  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  which  re¬ 
ceived  Superior  rating  In  concert  playing  and  also  In  marching  in  the  recent  East 
Tennessee  Competition-Festival.  This  is  the  second  year  the  Central  band  received 
a  Superior  rating  in  marching  in  the  East  Tennessee.  Last  year  at  Johnson  City 
the  band  received  a  perfect  score  of  "A"  In  every  phase  of  marching  proficiency. 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS 
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Highest  cash  prices  paid  for  used  Cor¬ 
nets,  Trumpets,  Sdxophones,  Clarinets, 
etc. 

For  Full  Particnlars  Write 

BOHART  COMPANY 

110  E.  13th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


FLUTISTS 

CLARINETISTS 

S«nd  for  CATALOG  No.  4  &  5 
— ^tho  worid'i  largest  catalog  of 
music  for  woodwinds. 

New  Nwters  Are  Bejeg  Coestaally  Added 
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by  the  Master  Musician 


YORK  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


rUIs  written  in  two  part  harmony  for 
pupil  and  teacher, 

(4)  Herbert  L.  Clarke's  studies  are 
also  tops  in  the  list.  CLARKE'S  ELE¬ 
MENTARY  STUDIES  are  well  arranged, 
progress  correctly,  are  marked  with 
metronome  tempo  and  everything  the  be¬ 
ginner  needs  for  his  flrst  thirty  leeeons, 
along  with  many  valuable  "hints”  by  the 
famous  American  authority  of  the  cornet. 

(5)  Clarke’ a  Technical  Studies  (Second 
Series),  contain  190  more  difficult  studies 
for  elasticity  of  embouchure. 

(6)  Clarke’a  Charaoteriatic  Studiea 
(Third  Series)  contain  a  treatise  on  sringle, 
double  and  triple  tonguing,  twenty-four 
studiies  and  fifteen  of  his  famous  solos. 

(7)  Clarke’a  Setting  Up  Drilla  (Ad¬ 
vanced  Series)  are  fine  for  extremely  ad¬ 
vanced  student  for  training  lip  and  facial 
muscles,  breath  control,  etc.  There  are 
plenty  of  difficult  chromatic  and  diatonic 
scales  to  interest  the  virtuoso. 

(8)  Lillya’a  Comet  Method,  Booka  I 
and  II  written  by  the  cornet  teacher  of 
University  of  Michigan  and  former 
teacher  at  Vandercook  School,  Chicago, 
are  excellent  methods  for  stimulating  the 
beginner  and  moderately  advanced  stu¬ 
dent.  It  trains  one  in  musicianship  step 
by  step  and  uses  the  melodic  as  well  as 
technical  approach. 

(9)  For  more  study  of  song  style,  solos 
and  duets,  I  suggest  Clay  Smith’a  Encore 
Folio  Solo  and  Duet  Booka  with  piano  ac¬ 
companiment  These  books  teach  phras¬ 
ing,  breath  control  and  include  many 
famous  legato  solos  which  are  worth  the 
price  of  the  book. 

I  hope  you  enjoy  a  summer  of  worth¬ 
while  practice.  See  you  again  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 
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REE  ilivtirated  York  catalog  and  namo  of  doalor. 

Write  today  to  Exciwsiva  Distributer: 

CARL  FISHER  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO..  Inc. 

OPER  SQUARE . NEW  YORK  3,  N. 


New  Materials  for  Brass 

"Two  Fantaaiaa  in  Four  Parta”  by 
Adriano  Banchieri.  (Mercury  Publiaher.) 

An  excellent  quartet  for  brass.  The 
counterpuntal  parts  prove  to  be  very  effec¬ 
tive  in  musical  structure,  interesting  and 
very  nice  program  music  in  classical  style, 
similar  to  a  Bach  fugue.  The  themes  are 
enclosed  in  brackets  and  designated  as 
main  theme  and  secondary  themes  so  the 
player  may  know  when  he  has  a  part 
which  should  be  brought  out  in  volume 
and  which  part  should  be  subdued  for 
correct  musical  balance.  This  is  a  new 
idea  in  marking  parts  but  very  useful  to 
the  players.  The  second  movement  of 
this  quartet  entitled  "Fantasia  in  Elcho" 
in  8/2  time  bounces  the  theme  back  and 
forth  from  one  of  the  players  to  the  other 
counterpuntally  echoing  each  other  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  Justify  the  describ¬ 
ing  title  "Fantasia  in  Elcho".  The  num¬ 
ber  is  easy  in  rhythm,  key  and  range. 
This  quartet  edited  by  Richard  Franko 
Goldman  is  a  fine  addition  to  good  brass 
quartet  literature  and  merits  the  contest 
materials  national  list. 

"Tom  Binkley’a  Tune"  by  Cowell  (Mer¬ 
cury')  does  not  impress  me  too  much  as 
good  baritone  solo  literature,  neither  mel- 
odically  nor  musically.  I  fail  to  find  any 
distinct  melody  but  only  a  few  oounter- 
puntal  figures  very  similar  to  each  other 
and  played  first  by  the  baritone  and  then 
by  the  piano  accompaniment  back  and 
forth  alternating  In  playing  of  the  eighth 
note  figures  followed  by  long  notes.  ITie 
number  seems  a  little  monotonous  and 
impresses  me  more  as  a  duet  than  a  solo 
with  accompaniment  Ibe  piano  part  is 
more  interesting  musically  than  the  solo 
baritone  part. 


Introducing  LIFTON’S  new 
deluxe  case  line  featuring 
extra  wide  genuine  top 
grain  cowhide  ends.  Illus> 
trated  are  Gladstone  cornet 
and  tenor  saxophone  cases. 
Note  the  modernistic  solid 
brass  locks,  tailored  top 
stitched  .  cowhide  post 
handles  and  dual  tone  tan 
covering.  Lined  with  top 
quality  erect  pile  plush. 
The  finest  cases  available 
for  quality  instruments. 
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How  to  Play  the  Double  Reeds 


Jhs  CDojuhla  fiasd  QtadMoom 
£aMoon . . .  Oboa 

By  Bob  Orgcm 
1512  Stout  St.,  Denver  2,  Coloredo 


I  have  had  many  Inquiries  from  music 
supervisors  “asking  in  general”  the  proper 
procedure  or  sequence  of  factors  as  taught 
to  young  or  new  students  of  double  reed 
instruments.  Personally  1  can  see  no  dif¬ 
ference  from  other  instruments  with  the 
exception  of  understanding  the  reed  and 
its  problems. 

For  this  detail  I  will  refer  you  to  “THE 
DOUBLiE  REEa)  CLASSROOM”  in  the 
Deceniber  1947  issue  of  the  SM.  If  this 
artiole  doesn’t  clear  up  your  problems, 
please  drop  me  a  line. 

I  would  Judge  these  inquiries  pertain  to 
the  starting  of  new  students  on  double 
reed  instrunvents,  over  the  summer  period 
preparatory  to  the  school  year. 

The  first  requisites  we  all  know,  of 
course,  are  the  rudiments  of  music,  which 
we  wild  consider  as  completed  or  at  least 
well  in  the  making,  I.e.  the  names  of 
tones,  note  and  rest  values,  the  staff,  key 
signature  and  time  sigrnature. 

Beyond  this  point  I  have  employed  the 
following  procedure  to  best  advantage,  a) 
Tone  Production,  b)  Fingering  of  Instru¬ 
ment  to  place  the  required  pitch,  c)  Ear 
training  necessary  for  hearing  correctly. 
NOTE.  These  three  items  can  and  should 
be  developed  as  one  combined  factor, 
thusly:  a)  Does  my  tone  have  the  right 
quality?  b)  Am  I  using  correct  fingering? 
c)  Am  I  playing  in  tune? 

First— In  the  January  1948  issue  of  the 
SM,  our  double  reed  classroom  column 
pertained  to  TONE  PRODUCTION,  which 
by  the  way,  if  I  may  say  so,  drew  a  lot 
of  fine  comment  from  a  number  of  pro¬ 
fessional  players  as  being  one  of  the  most 
precise  articles  written  on  this  subject  re¬ 
cently.  This  speaks  well  for  the  SM  and 
its  Liberal  Education  in  Music.  So  much 
for  item  a),  b)  Any  standard  fingering 
chart  is  sufficient  for  the  new  student  if 
properly  Studied,  c)  The  January  1948 
issue  also  touches  upon  hearing  in  tune. 
Also  April  1948  issue  captioned  “YOU 
COULD  BE  WRONG”  parUcularly  per¬ 
tains  to  playing  in  tune. 

Proper  grounding  and  a  sufficient 
amoimt  of  work  along  these  lines  will 
eventually  form  a  substantial  background 
whereby  the  student  is  not  afraid  of  play¬ 
ing  under  all  conditions.  Why?  Because 
he  will  have  learned  to  listen  to  himself 


The  GLANTZ  Mouthpiece 

IS  NOW  AVAILABLE  TO  ALL 
TRUMPET  PLAYERS  AND  CAN 
BE  OBTAINED  IN  6  DIFFERENT 
MODELS 


SILVER-PLATED . $  7.50 

GOLD-PLATED . laOO 


Plus  Postage 
ALL  OROEBS  PREPAID 

Ask  Your  Naorest  Dealer  or  Write  Direct  to 

HARRY  GLANTZ 

650  West  End  Ava.  Naw  Yoric  25.  N.Y. 


for  any  defect  which  might  present  it¬ 
self,  of  which  quality  of  sound  and  intona¬ 
tion  are  prevalent  evils  and  must  be 
guarded  against  at  all  time,  even  by  the 
most  mtFture  and  'Experienced  player. 
There  are  so  many  things  that  can  upset 
either  item  that  we  must  of  necessity, 
right  from  the  very  beginning,  learn  to 
guard  against  them  creeping  into  our 
playing.  If  we  have  once  formed  the 
habit  of  not  allowing  either  to  mar  our 
playing,  then  carelessness  alone  will  be 
responsible  for  us  playing  bad  sounds  or 
out  of  tune. 

The  development  of  TBX3HNIC  neces¬ 
sarily  would  follow  in  order — and  by  the 
way  a  very  large  order. 

In  the  February  ll|f8  issue  of  the  SM, 
my  column  pertained  ,to  “Technic  in  Gen¬ 
eral”  which  involves  a  number  of  items 
and  the  complete  analysis  of  any  one  item 
mentioned  to  make  up  the  whole  really 
merits  a  column  which  we  will  eventually 
get  around  to  doing.  You  can  readily 
understand  this  when  you  refer  back  to 
the  February  issue. 

The  procedure  or  order  in  which  the 
items  mentioned  should  come  for  a  young 
student  or  beginning  student  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  more  or  lees  up  to  the 
Judgment  of  the  teacher.  In  the  long  run 
they  all  have  to  become  a  combination 
before  we  can  have  a  balanced  technic. 
Each  item  is  a  goodly  Job  within  itself. 
This  we  all  know.  We  also  know  that 
no  two  students  acce^  any  one  item  in 
the  same  manner.  !•  other  words — one 
student  reads  very  rapidly  but  has  slow 
fingers.  The  next  one,  in  musicians’  terms, 
has  lots  of  fingers  but  reads  very  slowly, 
and  so  on  down  the  line.  This  is  where  I 
believe  the  Judgment  of  the  teacher  in¬ 
volved  would  be  the  best.  He  knows  the 
weak  and  strong  points  of  the  student  and 
can  balance  them  out  properly.  In  reality 
the  student  himself  automatically  outlines 
the  study  through  the  teacher. 

'There  are  so  many  things  Involved  In 
teaching  that  I,  for  one,  can’t  possibly  see 
how  a  routine  of  study  can  be  set  up  and 
apply  to  every  student  without  changing 
it  somewhat.  Some  students  have  a 
natural  tone  which  doesn’t  have  to  be 
developed  to  any  great  extent.  Others 
spend  months  on  developing  it  Others 
have  a  natural  sense  of  expression  and 
phrasing,  while  others  have  to  work  for 
it,  etc.  I  have  a  student  on  Bassoon  who 
has  a  beautiful  natural  vlbra/to  and  has 
absolutely  no  conception  of  how  he  gets 
it  and  is  not  interested  the  least  bit  in 
how  he  does  it  (it’s  a  natural). 

I  have  another  student  who  has  been 
working  now  for  well  over  a  year  on  the 
development  of  his  vibrato  and  it’s  been 
a  long  hard  fought  battle,  but  he  has  it. 

Just  recently  I  conducted  a  “Survey  of 
the  mechanics  of  the  Bassoon”  in  the  form 
of  a  lecture  of  which  the  outline  might 
be  of  value  for  our  purpose  in  this  writ¬ 
ing.  The  outline  was  divided  into  three 
parts  thusly :  I.  The  Instrument.  Which  in¬ 
volved  a)  Physical  construction  of  the 


Bassoon,  b)  The  Reed.  IT.  Tone  Pro¬ 
duction.  a)  Embouchure,  b)  Type  of  Tone, 
c)  Maintaining  Pitch,  d)  Tonguing,  e) 
Vibrato.  III.  Technic,  a)  Equality  of  tone 
in  all  registers,  b)  Fingering  technic,  c) 
Development  of  alternate  fingerings  for 
velocity,  d)  The  high  register,  e)  Blend¬ 
ing  tone  quality  with  other  Instruments. 

To  cover  this  outline  thoroughly  in  one 
sitting  would  be,  as  you  can  readily  see, 
not  practical  because  of  the  lack  of  time. 
The  thought  of  it  being  strictly  mechanics 
is  practical  but  it  takes  musical  sense  at 
times  to  answer  or  rather  demonstrate 
some  points.  Now  my  point  in  showing 
this  is  that  it  is  the  development  of  years 
of  experience  in  teaching  and  when  you 
add  the  musical  part  of  your  program  of 
teaching  to  it  you  will  find  the  sugges¬ 
tions  given  to  be  pretty  sound  funda¬ 
mentally.  However,  I  am  always  open 
to  comments :  We  never  finish  our  edu¬ 
cation.  I  enjoy  your  letters — keep  them 
up. 


ANNOUNCING  A  NEW  MUSICAL 
PERIODICAL  FOR  THE  COMPOSER 

—  THE  COMPOSER  OF  TODAY  — 

A  new  monthly  publication  which 
should  Interest  the  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  composer  of  serious  music 
for  piano,  organ,  piano  and  voice  or 
piano  and  solo  instrument. 

Each  edition  of  this  unusual  publi¬ 
cation  will  contain  5  different  works 
in  the  category  thus  specified  as  se¬ 
lected  by  the  editorship  of  The  Com- 
poaer  of  Today  from  among  mann- 
acrtpts  anbmltted  by  the  subacrtbern 
themaelvea.  None  other  will  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

No  composer  will  be  represented 
more  than  once  during  each  subscrip¬ 
tion  period  nor  may  any  subscriber 
submit  more  than  one  manuscript  with 
his  remittance. 

The  annual  subscription  rate  is 
three  dollars  payable  in  advance  by 
money  order  which  brings  each  sub¬ 
scriber  a  total  of  60  different  conupo- 
sitions  heretofore  unpublisned  and  the 
possibility  that  one  of  these  will  be 
an  original  work  of  his  own.  Other 
informative  material  will  also  be  In^ 
eluded  in  the  periodical. 

Each  composer  having  a  work  se¬ 
lected  for  publication  will  receive  an 
outright  payment  of  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  com¬ 
poser  whose  work  is  accepted  for  pub¬ 
lication  will  appear  in  the  edition  of 
The  Composer  of  'Today  containing  his 
music. 

Compositions  must  not  exceed  60 
measures  in  length. 

The  return  of  manuscripts  will  be 
guaranteed  only  if  aepompanied  by 
appropriate  return  postage;  otherwise 
The  Composer  of  Today  shall  not  be 
held  responsible. 

You  are  urged  to  enclose  a  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope  together 
with  your  remittance  so  that  complete 
information  concerning  the  purpose 
and  policy  of  The  Composer  of  Today 
may  be  mailed  to  you. 

For  the  annual  subscription  period 
commencing  on  or  about  November  1, 
1948,  all  remittances  must  be  received 
by  us  no  later  than  September  15, 
1948. 

Do  not  submit  manuscripts  of  work.s 
previously  published  as  they  cannot 
possibly  be  accepted  for  publication 
in  any  edition  of  The  Composer  of 
'Today. 

This  publication  should  prove  a 
great  means  in  promoting  the  efforts 
of  a  great  many  otherwise  unheard  of 
composers. 

In  order  to  subscribe  to  this  publi¬ 
cation  the  forwarding  of  a  manuscript 
is  not  imperative. 

Rend  money  order,  etc.  to 
THE  COMPOSER  OF  TODAY 
P.  O.  Box  No.  1284 
Peoria  2,  Illinois 


June,  1941 
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New  Publication 


ERNESTONIAN—Solo 

by  Ernest  A.  Becker,  Sr. 

A  nice  melodious  solo  with  variations. 
No  triple  tonguing. 

Includes  a  captivating  waits  movement. 
Full  instrumentation  for  band  including 
solo  parts  for  comet,  trombone,  bari* 
tone  and  alto  saxophone. 

Full  band  with  conductor 
and  solo  parts  . $3.00 

Favorites  with  Leaders  Everywhere 

Latest  Revised  Editions  from 
the  H.  C.  Miller  Catalog 
A  ROYAL  WELCOME  HOME— 
March  Geo.  Rosenkrans 

COLONEL  MINERS— March 

Geo.  Rosenkrans 

REMEMBRANCE  OF  COLONEL 
MINER— March 

Geo.  Rosenkrans 

SOLID  FRONT— March 

Geo.  Rosenkrans 
Full  band  with  conductor. .  .$1.00  each 
Order  your  copies  today. 

H.  C.  Miller  Publications  now  owned 
by  Volkweins. 

Catalogs  of  band  music  sent  free 
upon  request. 

VOLKWEIN  BROS.  INC. 

Music  Publishers 
Pittsburgh  22.  Pa. 


THE 

PHILHARMONIC 

ORCHESTRA 

SERIES 

Selected  and  Arranged 
lor  School  Use 

By  N.  CUFTORD  PAGE, 
FRANZ  C.  BORNSCHEIN, 
LOUIS  ADOLPHE  COERNE, 
KARL  RISSLAND,  AND  OTHERS 

A  series  of  fifty-one  expert¬ 
ly  devised  school  orchestra 
arrangements  of  smaller 
works.  Most  of  the  numbers 
can  be  performed  successfully 
by  strings  and  piano  alone  if 
necessary.  Send  today  for 
thematic  catalog,  OD-73E. 


OLIVER  DITSON  CO. 

Theodore  Preaser  Co., 
Diatributors 

1712  Chaalnut  St.,  Philadelphia  1,  Po. 


SidAjicacieA  Jths 
J-Juimh  diohn  §impli(isid 

Bv  Philip  W.  L  Cox.  Ir. 

8403  N.  Johnswood  Drive 
Portland  3,  Oregon 


Farewell,  old  HomI 

This  column  predicts  that  you,  kind 
reader,  assuming  you  play  French  Horn, 
will  cease  your  horn  activity  suddenly 
upon  graduation  from  school  or  college. 
The  thrills  and  spills  you  now  enjoy  in 
horn  will  soon  be  taken  from  you  by  old 
man  Fate.  “Sorry,  horn  section  Is  flUed." 
“Sorry,  we're  not  using  swing  horn  this 
year.”  So  you  will  hock  your  horn,  take 
up  git-tar,  or  leave  music  for  keeps. 

GOT  OUTST 

There  Is  a  way  to  stay  In  the  swim 
while  waiting  our  professional  and  artis¬ 
tic  opportunitiee.  That  way  is  teaching. 
Did  we  suggest  going  to  a  college  or  con¬ 
servatory  and  grabbing  a  diploma?  That's 
your  option,  but  we  do  say  start  today. 
You  learn  to  teach  by  teaching,  and  the 
younger  you  start  the  more  painless 
teaching  becomes. 

OF  THE  TRADE 

What  will  you  need  to  get  by  as  a 
private  instructor?  Something  In  the 
way  of  a  smile,  some  instruments,  some 
support  for  your  morale  (see  that 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN?),  and  Interest  in 
both  your  art  and  your  customers.  Be¬ 
long  to  some  outfit  that  wears  a  uni¬ 
form  occasionally,  work  up  some  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  orchestra,  band,  dance  combos, 
and  even  drum  corps.  Collect  one  by  one 
the  instruments  which  you  can  study  up 
on  to  expand  your  instruction.  In  a  doxen 
lessons  you  as  a  musician  can  pick  up 
enough  information-  to  carry  beginning 
students  a  whole  year.  Start  today. 

KEEP  HORNING 

Your  flrst  love  is  the  horn,  and  you’ll 
want  to  keep  as  active  in  this  field  as 
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you  can.  There’s  no  outfit  for  you  to  play 
with,  there’s  no  way  to  keep  your  lip, 
hand,  and  wind  in  tune  unless  you  es¬ 
tablish  your  own  section.  But  to  sell  the 
horn  idea,  It  must  appear  simple  and 
recreational ;  easy  enough  for  a  non¬ 
musician  to  get  a  pleasant  foothold,  and 
enjoyable  enough  to  please  the  transfer¬ 
ring  musician. 

X-RAY 

Present  a  picture  of  the  Mceleton  of 
brass  instruments  in  general.  On  graph 
paifer  with  large  squares  (at  least  38 
squares  high  and  28  squares  wide),  con¬ 
struct  the  chrontatic  scale  In  the  left 
vertical  column,  giving  fingerings  only 
from  lowest  1-2-3  combination  upwards 
for  thirty-eight  squares. 

At  each  “Open”  square  rule  lines  across 
the  paper.  Between  the  5th  ’’Open”  and 
the  Bth  "Open”  is  a  false  (flat)  “Open” 
which  should  be  indicated  by  a  wavy 
line  traced  lightly  between  the  ”1-2“ 
fingering  and  the  “1”  fingering.  (Do 
you  follow  us?  Good!)  The  4th,  7th, 
and  Sth  “Opens”  are  each  two  riiromatlc 
steps  apart  with  some  flatness  on  the 
8th.  Then  comes  a  “1”  fingering  (doesn’t 
It?).  Now  indit^e  a  false  "Open”  by 
a  wavy  line,  ana  finish  the  chart  with  a 
“2”  and  an  “Open”.  (Did  we  flni.sh  to¬ 
gether?) 

TO  EACH  HIS  OWN 

When  a  student  can  find  “Where  am 
I?*'  by  playing  any  two  neighboring  open 
tones  and  pointing  to  the  two  he  played, 
then  (and  not  until  then)  do  we  discuss 
what  kind  of  horn  he  should  play  since 
you  will  undoubtedly  be  saddled  with  a 
single  F  and  school  horn.  Also  we 
wait  for  developments  before  deciding  on 
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what  system  of  reading  he  should  use 
(how  many  do  you  know?),  and  what 
transposition  system  he  should  use  (hg- 
uered  out  more  than  the  one  way  you 
know?). 

Generally,,  a  student  has  a  background 
of  experience  somewhere  which  helps  him 
decide  whether  to  study  a  tricky  horn 
or  a  safe  horn,  to  study  F  pitch,  B|>  pitch, 
or  concert  pitch,  to  study  interval  trans¬ 
position,  clefs,  or  substitute  keys.  The 
student  can  be  wrong,  the  teacher  can 
be  wrong,  but  the  more  choices  understood 
by  the  teacher,  the  more  clues  there  will 
l)e  to  help  decide  the  horn,  the  pitch,  the 
transposition. 

For  the  teacher  with  bread-and-butter 
at  stake,  the  B|)  single  or  Bti-F  double 
bring  surer  progress.  They  do  some  of  the 
work  for  the  player,  and  they  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  a  greater  variety  of  uses,  espe¬ 
cially  in  band  and  dance  music. 

GOLJJEN  RULE 

Invest  in  11  Simplex  Fingering  Slide- 
Rules:  Mills  Music,  Inc.,  publish  them. 
You’ll  need  3  French  Horn  copies,  3 
Sousaphone,  4  Trombone,  and  1  Cornet. 
Alter  them  for  various  French  Horn 
reading  systems,  and  keep  them  as  mas¬ 
ter  copies  to  be  pencilled  on  students' 
copies  as  they  decide  upon  one  syatem 
or  another. 

One  French  Horn  copy.  No.  1  (mark 
it  so),  the  top  window  should  be  marked 
to  the  left  “on  F  and  Elb  music  respec¬ 
tively",  and  to  the  right  "Bb  Horns  on 
Bb  Cornet-pitch  music.  Identical  octave.” 
To  the  left  of  the  lower  window  should 
read  "Bb  Horns  and  Ab  Horns”  (new  Bb 
models  are  expected  to  be  equipped  with 
Ab  slides,  otherwise  have  one  made  If 
Eb  parts  are  used  in  school,  for  tempo¬ 
rary  use),  then  to  the  right  “F  Horns 
reading  concert-pHch,  on  C  music,  except 
middle  Gt  (2),  and  middle  A  (O).” 

Copy  No.  2  should  read  to  right  of 
top  window  "F  Horn  reading  concert 
pitch,  on  F  music  (renante  notes  to  c.on- 
cert  pitch,  crossing  out  printed  names). 
Cross  out  printed  titles  to  left.  To  the 
right  of  lower  window  "Bb  Horn  reading 
concert  pitch  on  F  music." 

Copy  No.  3  should  read  to  left  of  lower 
window  "Bb  Horn,  treble  Bb  baritone 
pitch,  on  F  music"  and  each  Angering 
in  the  window  should  have  pencilled  the 
treble  clef  Bb  name  corresponding  to  It, 
crossing  out  printed  names.  Cross  out 
titles  to  left  of  windows. 

On  the  Sousaphone  copy  No.  1,  to  the 
right  of  the  top  window  should  read  "Bb 
Horn  reading  concert  pitch,  on  Eb  music" 
(add  Aats  to  B,  E,  A).  On  copy  No.  2, 
in  same  location  "Bb  Horn  reading  F 
pitch,  on  E<b  music"  (rename  notes  to 
treble  clef  Elb  location,  crossing  out 
printed  names).  On  copy  3,  in  same  loca¬ 
tion  “Bb  Horn  reading  treble  Bb  baritone 
pHch,  on  Eb  music  (rename  notes  in 
messo-soprano  clef,  C  and  2nd  line,  -  Aat 
the  B  space  and  line). 

On  Tronlbone  copy  No.  1,  across  from 
"posHion  1”,  write  “Open"  and  for  each 
“2",  "1”,  “1-2”,  "2-3  ”,  ’"1-3”,  “1-2-3".  In 
succeeding  position,  write  respectively 
an  available  spoce  write  “Bb  Horn,  read¬ 
ing  concert-pitch,  on  C  music  bass-clef, 
identical  octave."  On  copy  No.  2,  write 
"F  Horn  on  Elb  music"  (rename  the  notes 
to  treble  clef  Eb  location,  and  indicate 
the  customary  Angering  in  the  slide  win¬ 
dow,  between  slides  in  a  few  cases).  On 
copy  No.  3,  "F  Horn  reading  concert- 
pitch,  on  Elb  music"  (rename  only  for 
Aats  carried  on  B,  E,  A,  and  use  same 
Angerings  as  written  in  Copy  No.  2.  On 
Copy  No.  4,  "F  Horn,  reading  concert- 
pitch,  on  C  music  bass-clef,  identical 
octave"). 

On  Cornet  copy,  write  “Bb  horn,  read¬ 


ing  treble  Bb  baritone  pitch,  on  treble  Bi* 
baritone  music.  Identical  octave." 

PHYSICALiiY  STRONG 
Keep  up  the  breathing  and  the  lip, 
even  when  music  is  your  last  thought, 
and  don’t  let  your  standard  of  perform¬ 
ance  down  for  something  easier  unless 
you  do  so  “with  your  eyes  open.” 

MBNTALi,Y  AWAKE 
Explore  all  new  angles  to  teaching, 
try  out  the  Slide-Rule  systems  on  your¬ 
self,  iron  out  the  uncertainties  and 
omissions  in  the  explanations,  use  the 
systems  in  what  playing  you  can  And 
to  do.  See  if  there  isn’t  some  helpful 
trick  you  learn  on  other  instruments 
which  can  be  transferred  to  horn,  espe¬ 
cially  the  discipline  and  fun  of  rudimen- 
tal  drumming. 

MORAGLiY  STRAIGHT 
Keeping  up  inspiration  is  very  difAcult 
after  graduation,  but  regular  listening  to 
hornistic  radio  programs,  and  frequent 


visits  to  record  shops  *to  compare  horn 
performances  will  help  you  keep  your 
original  purpose.  Suggested  records?  Co¬ 
lumbia  MM703  No.  6 ;  MM370  No.  1.  2,  7, 
10 ;  406  No.  4,  504  No.  5,  6.  Victor  DVl  No. 
1,  3;  DM875  No.  7;  DM1141  No.  4,  DM943 
No.  1,  DVB  No.  3.  Movietone  hornwork  by 
Hollywood  leading  hornists  Alfred  Brain, 
Jack  Cave,  William  Hinshaw,  and  Law¬ 
rence  Sansone  gives  many  a  lift,  and 
swing  breaks  for  horn  by  Lloy^  Otto  with 
Boyd  Rayburn,  and  Johnny  Graas  with 
Tex  Beneke  (Star  Dust,  Prom  Date  al¬ 
bum,  But  Beautiful,  others). 

HELPING  HAND 

French  Horn  Activity  Committee  bulle¬ 
tins  THE  HORN  SECTION  monthly 
from  Sept.  1947,  offer  issues  9,  10,  11, 
without  charge  to  support  your  work, 
giving  you  a  horn  course  that  runs  from 
Ave  months  to  Ave  years  (until  that  horn 
jtVb  breaks  for  you).  Start  today.  Good 
luck ! 
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Althouse  Marches 

FOR  CONCERT  AND 
MARCHING  BANDS 

Available  now  in  (March  Size)  Folios 
and  Copy  Form.  Send  for  circular. 

Le  Roy  F.  Werner 

Publisher  and  Printer 
P.  O.  Box  1152  Rooding,  Po. 


MUSIC  FOR  BAND 

All  Publishers 

Thousands  of  fitfes  in  stock  for 
prompt  shipment. 

1948  Band  Music  Catalog  sent  free 
of  charge  to  Band  Directors  and 
Music  Supervisors. 

GURLEY-CLASGENS,  INC. 

UTICA  2.  N.Y. 


Always 

try  a  MARTIN  before 
you  buy  a  horn 

A 

I  hr  I  liiilirrs  nrr  n  Marlin  />  llir  horn  von  II  hny 

THE  MARTIN  BAND  I  N  ST  R  UM  E  N  T  .C  O  . .  ELKHART.  IND. 


June,  1948 
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SMART  STYLING  *  FINE 
TAILORING  *  LONG  WEAR 

Make  America’s 

Outstanding  Uniform  Value 


How  to  Compose  and  Arrange 


JhiL  (JomfaoMhA, 
and.  OjvuutqahA.  C&tnah, 


•  Year  after  year,  America’s 
leading  school  bands  choose 
Craddock  Uniforms  because 
they  arc  “tops”  in  style,  dc' 
sign,  appearance,  fit,  and  work' 
manship.  All  factors  considered. 
Craddock  uniforms  cost  less  per 
year  to  own — afford  greater 
personal  pride  and  satisfaction. 
Buy  Craddock,  the  choice  of 


145  UNIFORMS 


CLOTH.... 

60  Shad** 

13  Qualmaa 

U  datlrad.  wa  wiU  DESIGN 
uniform  Mpacially  for  you. 
School  and  Band  Bannart. 

Flags,  Throwing  Flags. 

•  Spacial  Foldar  in  Colon. 


DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GREENVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


oimBCToaa i 

•si  MARRY  L.  ALFORD'S  FREt  Can  las  ■ 
"SHARPS  aaS  FLATS" 

Ns  antna  evmplau  wlihoat  on#  or  two  it  Ifr. 
Alfstd  s  MOOS  aoroItF  aoBbon.  Dalaao  Soiaisniso. 
Bovoi  sooad  offoeu,  osasdy  Idoss.  Try  "RIXP 
AHKAD,"  Mr.  AlforS's  Itsi  orrsnfoaMat,  loa'U 
WSM  It.  "THC  WSDDINO  OF  BKUnt  * 
KATBSINA."  "Nnp,"  "HnNOST  flTT'  SMTS. 

and  "riX  Bl  SKEDT  TOO."  a  ssaodj  -T - 

dsslgaod  to  sol  tbs  band  off  stats.  Many  stbsn 

ladadod.  Bond  tor  FBKE  sspy  uidayl 

MAWT  L  AUOID  ITWIOt.  IN  N.  IWs  It,  Ctkm  ■< 


By  C.  Wallace  Gould 

Director,  Dept,  of  Music 
Southern  State  Teachers  College 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 


Composition  CAN  Be  Learned 

I  have  Just  finished  reading  a  splen¬ 
did  new  book  on  Band  and  Orchestra 
arranging  that  I  am  sure  many  of  our 
readers  who  are  Interested  in  this  field 
will  want  to  have  In  their  library.  The 
title  of  the  work  is  "Modern  Instrumenta¬ 
tion  for  Modem  Arranging"  and  It  Is  by 
my  fellow  columnist.  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones, 
Director  of  The  Department  of  Music, 
Northeastern  State  College,  Tahlequah, 
Oklahoma.  The  publisher  Is  Wm.  C. 
Brown  Company  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and 
they  have  attractively  issued  their  new 
release  in  a  heavy  grey  paper  cover  with 
durable  spring  binding. 

Among  the  many  interesting  features 
of  Dr.  Jones'  newest  literary  production 
is  a  most  Informative  section  devoted  to 
the  early  history  of  the  orchestra  and 
the  instrumental  combinations  employed 
by  the  early  Masters.  For  example,  we 
learn  that  "In  1784,  there  was  a  mon¬ 
strous  performance  of  Handel’s  music 
held  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  massed 
orchestra  consisted  of:  48  first  violins, 
47  second  violins,  26  violas,  21  cellos,  15 
double  basses,  6  flutes,  13  first  oboes,  13 
second  oboes,  26  bassoons,  1  double  bas¬ 
soon,  12  trumpets,  12  horns,  6  trombones, 
4  drums.  While  there  is  some  modern  or¬ 
chestral  form  in  this  large  orchestra, 
there  is  also  a  tremendous  overbalance — 
one  oboe  for  every  three  violins ;  the 
proportion  of  bassoons  is  the  same,  and 
there  are  26  oboes  to  6  flutes'."  (Mod. 
Inst.  p.  6.) 

In  later  chapters  of  the  work  we  have 
the  various  choirs  of  the  orchestra,  viz : 
strings,  wood  winds,  brass  and  percu.s- 
sion,  treated  in  detail,  ,the  range  of  each 
instrument  being  given  and  various  a.s- 
pects  of  the  tonal  characteristics  of  eacli 
discussed.  An  especially  fine  feature  of 
this  part  of  Dr.  Jones’  book  is  the  list 
of  records  which  may  be  used  to  help 
the  arranger  learn  the  identifying  tone 
or  timbre  of  each  Instrument. 

In  his  chapter  on  Tone  Placement,  Uic 
author  gives  some  very  worthwhile  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  proper  placing  of  har¬ 
mony  tones  in  a  band  or  orchestral  chord 
and,  in  his  chapter  on  Instrumental  Family 
Combinations,  some  fine  suggestions  on 
the  matter  of  combining  the  tone  color¬ 
ing  of  various  instruments  are  offered. 
The  excellent  chapter  on  Orchestra  and 
Bai^  Scoring  is  packed  with  much  val¬ 
uable  advice  to  the  would-be  arranger. 

The  subject  of  Instrumentation  can  be 
made  into  a  most  exhaustive  field  for 
research  and  the  more  different  treatises 
we  have  by  the  various  authorities  on 
the  subject,  the  more  opportunity  is  af¬ 
forded  to  the  student  to  acquire  a  good 
workable  technique.  I  am  personally  con¬ 
vinced  that  Dr.  Jones  has  carefully 
touched  upon  a  great  many  fundamental 
points  that  every  good  arranger  should 
know  and  put  into  practice  and  for  this 


reason  I  can  most  enthusiastically  rec¬ 
ommend  his  scholarly  book  on  arranging. 
The  time  is  ripe  for  the  publication  of 
this  new  document,  and  Dr.  Jones  has 
met  the  need  most  admirably. 

COMPOSING  FOR  YOUNGSTERS 

Recently  I  received  a  provocative  letter 
from  Mr.  H.  W.  Banke,  Principal  of 
SL  Paul’s  Christian  Day  School  at  Lester 
Prairie,  Minnesota,  He  poses  an  inter¬ 
esting  point  that  I  feel  is  worthy  of 
consideration  and  I  am  for  this  reason 
here  quoting  the  following  excerpt  from 
his  letter: 

"How  can  music  be  taught  so  that 
already  an  average  grade  school  young¬ 
ster  will  be  able  to  write  music  composi¬ 
tion?  I  believe  there  must  be  an  opening 
‘Sesame’  to  writing  music  as  well  as 
there  is  the  developed  ability  of  writing 
verbal  compositions.  We  know  how  to 
teach  the  latter  but  what  about  the  for¬ 
mer  parb  of  the  preceding  sentence?”  Mr. 
Banke  concludes  his  letter  with  "Hope¬ 
fully  yours." 


Try  »• 

New  PENZEL-MUeLLER 
MOUTHPIECE 
OH  any  CLARINET 
on  any  SAXOPHONE 
Guaranteed  to 

Improve  Your 
Instrument 

oveffobfa  im  Mere  than 
6000  myak  sForaa 

Ufarcrfwra  Fras 

PENZEl.  MUELLER  &  Co..  Inc. 

34-11  TUrty-rUrd  Stnt 
long  Idamd  City  I,  N.  Y. 


Mouthpiece  Refacing 

write  for  prices 
an(i  information 

Conavay-McCoy 

Box  31  Springfield,  III. 


NEED  EMBLEMS? 

for  yewr  Unifermsf 

Wa  manufactura  Embroldarad  Emblami  for  all 
purposat.  Sand  sampla  or  tkafeh  (or  aitimala. 

WIUIAM  A.  ono  Dopt.  M 
42IS  Fark  Ava.,  Union  City,  N.  J. 
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UNIFORMS 


Illustrations 
in  Color 


liELHAAR  UNIFORM  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MISSOURI 


Better  Quality 

SCHOOL  BAND 

UNIFORMS 

styled  and  Tollorod  to 
Your  Order 

All  Wool  Fabrics 
Cotton  Gabardinos 
innar't  Satin 
Prompt  Shipmonts 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

STANBURY-PETERSON  CO. 

210  W.  BTH  ST.,  KANSAS  CITY  6,  MISSOURI 


New  Sensaflonaf 

SPARKLER 

Fit  All  Batons 
Screws  in  Rubber  Tip 
A  Spectacle  When 
Twirled  in  Lighteut  Area 
All 

Super  Serv  Baton 
Rubber  Equipped 
New  at  $5.00 


Band  Dir.  and  Daatar  Writa  New 
Croatod  and  Sold  by 
BEN  WRIOHT  B  SON 

33  Canter  Street  Hamilton,  Ohio 


MAKE  INSTRUMENTS 

; . .  with 


O^pendoble  Iwbricotion  redwcei 
weor  .  .  .  pceveAfs  cofrosiofi 
.  0  •  kee^s  voUet  rttpOfiBive. 
Um  tHe  llectric  Oil  tKel  motcKes 
Hit  hi^li  ttofidordi  of  Hit 
HOITON  intlriimtfH  lint.  Ivy 
it  frtm  yowr  mg$ic  dtoltr » 
with  with 

Cip  Drop  Applicator 

2Sc  30c 


FRANK  HOITON  &  CO 
f  I  KHORN.  WISCONSIN 


IF  YOU  DON'T  SEE 
WHAT  YOU  WANT 
ask  for  it! 


Yes,  Mr.  Banke,  I  think  that  we  can 
assume  a  most  ‘‘hopeful"  outlook  to* 
wards  this  matter  but  In  my  opinion  our 
success  in  the  future  Is  going  to  depend 
upon  how  thoroughly  you  and  I,  as 
music  teachers  in  this  great  country  of 
ours,  do  our  Job  of  training  the  young¬ 
sters  In  our  hands  in  the  basic  funda¬ 
mentals  of  music,  l.e.,  time  and  key  sig¬ 
natures,  note  values,  etc.  and  especially 
ear  training,  emphasising  tibe  taking  of 
simple  melodic,  rhythmic,  and  even  har¬ 
monic  dictation. 

In  my  classes  here  at  the  Teachers’ 
College  it  is  my  custom  each  term  as  a 
class  project  to  have  the  entire  class 
as  a  unit  Invent  two  or  three  short  poems 
and  then  invent  the  melodies  requisite 
to  the  completion  of  the  musical  setting. 
It  has  been  my  observation  in  the  direct¬ 
ing  of  this  work  that  the  average  stu¬ 
dent  has  abundant  resourcefulness  and 
Inventive  capability.  The  chief  weakness 
manifested  is  the  inability  to  write  down 
the  ideas  that  come  to  him.  The  songs 
we  have  composed  in  our  classes  here  in 
the  past  few  years  arc  in  many  cases 
really  flne  specimens.  But  too  often, 
teacher  has  been  the  one  who  had  to 
take  the  dictation. 

If  teachers  In  the  grades  from  about 
the  fourth  grade  on  up  could  be  made 
to  include  as  a  part  of  their  classroom 
work,  the  frequent  dictation  of  very 
simple  melodies  by  either  singing  them 
or  playing  on  the  piano,  I  know  that  they 
would  soon  find  their  classes  accurately 
recording  on  music  paper  these  same 
melodiee.  And  from  this  start  it  is  only 
a  very  short  step  to  the  recording  of  their 
own  melodic  ideas. 

The  composing  of  musical  ideas  should 
and  can  he  as  spontaneous  as  the  ex¬ 
pression  through  speech  and  writing  of 
verbal  ideas.  But  the  best  time  to  start 
training  children  is  while  their  minds 
are  still  plastic  and  not  fettered  by  ac¬ 
quired  Inhibitions.  Try  training  your  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  simple  act  of  taking  rhyth¬ 
mic  dictation.  Tap  out  with  a  pencil  a 
short  four  measure  rhythmic  idea  such 
as  this  one  in  duple  time:  Quarter,  two- 
eighths,  half ;  Quarter,  two-eighths,  half. 
This  should  be  easy  and  a  fourth  grader 
should  be  able  to  record  it  on  paper  thus. 


From  the  taking  down  of  simple  rhyth¬ 
mic  Ideas  and  melodies  It  is  but  another 
simple  step  to  the  taking  down  of  two 
or  three  tones  at  a  time.  In  other  words 
the  whole  thing  can  be  made  merely  a 
matter  of  progressive  development  as  ail 
education  truly  should  be. 

The  architect  who  plans  the  most  elab¬ 
orate  edifices  must  first  have  learned  how 
to  plan  simple  huts  or  houses.  Thus  Is 
It  in  music.  The  person  who  composes 
mighty  symphonies  must  first  know  how 
to  form  simple  rhythmic  and  melodic 
ideas.  The  whole  process  Is  a  matter  of 
mastering  one  thing  at  a  time. 

I  will  be  Interested  in  hearing  of  any 
success  any  of  our  readers  may  have  had 
along  the  lines  of  training  their  students 
In  the  flne  art  of  musical  composition. 
I  am  convinced  that  In  the  past  we  have 
too  often  neglected  the  creative  aspect 
of  music  education  In  order  to  emphasize 
the  acquiring  of  a  performing  technique. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  have  some  flne  Ideas 
on  this  matter.  If  so,  why  not  let  us  all 
share  in  the  benefit  of  your  experiences? 

See  you  in  September. 


America’s  foremoet  de¬ 
signer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Band  and 
Drum  Corps  imiforms. 

UNIFORMS  BY  OSTWALD,  INC. 

Main  OfRca  and  Plant: 

Box  351,  Statan  Island  I,  Naw  Yert 


UNIFORMS 

style,  Quality,  Valua 

BANDS  —  MAJORETTES 

Marching  Lights 
Belts  Rags 

Boots  Gloves 

Braids  Flumes 

Buttons  Spats 

Caps  Suspenders 

Emolems  Ties 

LOUIS  e.  BAINE  &  SON 

20  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 


UNIFORMS 


Spedaliang  in 
Designing 
EXCLVSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

Tell  as  what  yon  have  in 
mind.  We  will  design  and 
■nbmit  aketclica  and  da- 
aignt.  ^ 

Marcus  Ruben,  Inc, 

Dept.  A  sn  So.  State  St. 
Chicago  S,  JUnais 


WEST  POINT 
LIEUTENANT 
4'/,'  a  S'A' 


CHEVRONS 


Wool  Felt  —  All  Colors 
Army  Style  A  Size 
West  Point  Style 
In  Reg.  or  Junior  Size 

School  Rags  and 
Banners 

School  Letters  and 
Emblems 


Writ*  tor  Prices 
P.  R.  BEEMER 

17477  Norton  Ave.  Lakewood  7,  Ohio 
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How  to  Play  the  Accordion 


Let's  Hear  More  in  the  SCHOOLS 

By  Anna  Lorgent 
213  Williams  St.,  Aurora.  Illinois 


Summer  Camp  and  Clinic 

Up  in  a  beautiful  wooded  section  of 
Interlochen,  Michigan,  the  National  Music 
Camp  is  located.  Young  musicians  from 
every  State  in  our  country  attend  this 
camp,  which  Uh.built  on  musical  activity, 
but  also  provides  excellent  social  and 
recreational  advantages.  A  few  weeks  at 
this  camp  will  bring  musical  experience 
that  will  last  all  through  life. 

Every  ambitious  student  wants  to  be 
successful,  and  during  the  summer  months 
is  a  good  time  to  improve  every  phase  of 
your  playing.  First,  resolve  not  to  miss 
a  lesson,  and  spend  several  hours  in  the 
cool  of  the  morning  in  serious  practice.  If 
you  love  your  instrument,  then  practice 
becomes  fun,  your  work  may  be  your  re¬ 
laxation,  entertainment,  and  the  chance  to 
discover  your  qualifications  in  technic, 
ability,  patience,  self  confidence,  memory, 
ambition  and  imagination. 

POPULAR  MUSIC 

In  the  past  too  nvany  accordionists  were 
satisfied  if  they  could  play  a  few  polkas 
and  a  popular  tune.  Those  days  are  past 
and  the  accordion  is  being  recognised  as 
an  Instrument  of  great  possibilities.  Stu¬ 
dents,  never  limit  yourselves  to  one  type 
of  music,  but  study  Concert,  Popular,  and 
Dance  music,  which  is  a  well  rounded  mix¬ 
ture  of  them  all.  You  must  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  musical  background,  regardless  of 
what  type  music  you  prefer  The  back- 


Valley  Forge  graduates  are  leaders  in 
Peace  as  they  were  in  War.  Coll.  Prep 
&  Jr.  ColL  Ages  12-20.  Small  personal¬ 
ized  classes;  guidance  &  testing  bureau; 
reading  clinic  Disti^uished  faculty.  All 
varsity  sports,  swimming.  Intramural 
athletics  for  all.  30  modern  fireproof 
buildings.  Motorized  Field  Artillery, 
Cavalry  (75  horses). 

"At  His  NoHoff's  Infantry  Band.  Sr. 

Shrlss-  R-  O-  T.  C 

Several  Band  Schol¬ 
arships  availahle  an- 
noally  to  qualified 
musicians.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  ad¬ 
dress: 

COL  E.  WALKER,  Rsgistni 
WATNE.  PA 

Military  Academy 


SCHOOL  MUSICIANS 

Wonted  for  Codet  Bond 
New  York  Militory  Acodemy 

Liberal  Scholarships  available  for 
Capable  High  School  Bandsmen 

Write  Capt.  W.  E.  Kinney 

N.Y.MA.  Bandmaster 
Cornwall-on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


ground  for  popular  music  mu.xt  be  Just 
as  thorough  as  that  given  for  concert 
music.  Many  of  the  melodies  of  modern 
music  are  filled  with  sixth,  major  sevenths, 
ninths,  augmented  elevenths,  dominant 
ninth  chords  and  major  sixth  chords. 

RHYTHM  AND  PITCH 

The  regular  recurrence  of  accent  In 
music  produces  Rhythm.  There  are  three 
general  classes  of  measure  in  Music. 
Duple  measure,  triple  measure  and  quad¬ 
ruple  measure.  If  you  wish  to  accom¬ 
plish  two  valuable  assets  in  your  knowl¬ 
edge  of  music,  have  some  one  play  melo¬ 
dies  four  measures  in  length  in  four-four 
measure  containing  whole,  half,  quarter 
and  eighth  notes  and  recite  the  pitch  and 
value  of  each  note. 

EXPRESSION  MARKS 

The  tempo  of  a  composition  has  a 
reference  to  the  rate  of  speed  at  which 
it  is  to  be  played.  Tempo  is  very  im¬ 
portant  since  the  whole  structure  of  the 
composition  is  governed  by  Its  rate  of 
speed.  Tempo  rtMirks  frequently  used  are 
Liento,  Adagio,  Andante,  Moderate,  Al¬ 
legro,  Presto  etc.,  and  are  found  directly 
above  the  Clef  Sign  and  measure  signa¬ 
ture. 

DYNAMICS 

Dynamic  marks  Indicate  the  quantity 
of  tone.  Ehepressions  most  frequently  used 
are  pianissimo  or  pp ;  piano  or  p ;  mezzo 
piano  or  mp ;  forte  or  f ;  fortissimo  or  ff ; 
forzando  or  fz ;  sempre  sforzando  or  sfz ; 
plu  forte  or  pf. 

Before  you  can  produce  a  tone  louder 
or  softer,  you  must  be  observant  of  the 
degrree  of  intensity  of  your  playing.  A 
good  plan  to  practice  for  the  control  of 
dynamics  is  to  play  a  tone  four  times  very 
softly,  then  four  times  a  little  more  loud¬ 
ly  etc.,  and  then  four  times  very  loud, 
and  then  four  times  a  little  less  loud  etc., 
until  you  have  gained  control  of  the  touch 
In  producing  the  effect  desired. 

L.DGAT9  SIGN 

The  legato  sign  Is  the  slur,  indicating 
that  the  tones  should  be  connected.  Mak¬ 
ing  It  clear  while  playing  that  the  tone- 
groups  forming  the  phrases  are  connected 
is  called  phrasing.  At  the  end  of  a  phra.se 
lift  the  hand  or  the  finger  from  the  key¬ 
board,  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  continuity 
of  the  composition  or  to  interfere  with  the 
rhythm.  It  may  be  compared  to  a  singer 
taking  a  breath  or  punctuation  in  writ¬ 
ing. 

The  phrase  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  is  a  division  of  music  covering  four 
measures,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is 
usually  some  slight  check  to  the  fiow  of 
the  melody.  Two  phrases  comprise  usual¬ 
ly  eight  measures  in  length,  what  is  known 
as  a  period  or  sentence.  The  first  phrase 
Is  called  the  Antecedent  and  the  second 
the  Consequent  or  a  question  and  answer. 
Composers  do  not  adhere  strictly  to  such 
a  mode  of  writing,  for  some  Composers 
expand  or  contract  the  irfirases  according 
to  the  musical  Idea  expressed. 

A  phrase  may  begin  on  any  beat  of 
the  measure  accented  or  unaccented,  but 
frequently  ends  In  a  key  related  to  that 
in  whlcb  the  piece  was  written. 

(Please  turn  to  Page  42) 


ACCORDIONS 

New  and  Used  All  Makes 

Write  for  Franchise  for 
MELOTONE 
ACCORDIONS 

MASSIMINO 
ACCORDION  CO. 

7046  HARPER  AVE. 
DETROIT  11,  MICH. 


DALBEY 

OILS 

For  Slides  and  Valves 

Pwfact  lubrication  lor 
■  lidos  and  valvos. 
Long  fasting;  smooth 
as  volvot:  will  not 
gum:  provonts  corro¬ 
sion  and  woor. 

Sold  at  AU  Music 
Stores 

2Sc 


Your  SM  Columnists  Are 
at  Your  Service.  Let  Them  Help  You 


Order  Your 
Bound  Volume 
NOW 


Each  tummer  copies  of  the  preceding 
school  rear's  issues  of  the  School  Musician. 
Septemner  to  June  incluaive,  are  hound 
into  fine  hooka.  Theae  bindinga  are  in  red 
library  linen  with  atiff  corera.  Gold  let¬ 
tering.  Price,  94.S6  including  mailing 
ebargea  Caah  in  full  muat  accompany  all 
ordert  whether  for  immediate  or  future 
delivery.  Next  volume  (September,  '47 
to  June,  ’48)  will  be  No.  it.  Order  Now. 


0ns  seek  Vst.  16  and  IT  still  eveilebts. 
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ACCORDIONS  all  makes  new  and  used.  Ex¬ 
celsior  Demonstrator  $675.00.  Dalape  like  new 
$600.00.  Used  Accordions  120  bass  $85.00  and 
up.  Write  for  Franchise  for  the  new  Melotone 
Accordions.  The  Accordion  that  plays  like  an 
organ.  The  new  Melotone  has  two  low  bassoon 
reeds  that  gives  an  organ-like  tone.  Massimino- 
Accordion  Co.,  7046  Harper,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Phone  T.W.  15838. 


MUSIC  EDUCATORS  —  SPECIAL  Exhibit 
Bargain  Price  List  of  musical  instruments  pre- 
wed,  specially  for  our  exhibit  at  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference  in  Detroit,  April, 
1948,  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Hundreds  of  guar¬ 
anteed  rebuilt  instruments  are  listed  at  new  low 
prices.  A  large  selection  of  guaranteed  rebuilt 
and  new  sousaphones,  bell  front  baritone  and 
alto  horns,  double  and  sinirle  French  boms,  bass 
and  alto  clarinets,  flutes,  piccolos,  oboes,  trumpets, 
cornets,  saxophones,  etc.  New  Budget  Payment 
Plans  are  discussed  in  the  Exhibit  price  list 
folder.  Our  New  Instrument  Department  is 
"chock  full  of  Spanking  Brand  New”  band  and 
orchestra  instruments — -Famous  Name  Brands — 
New  low  prices.  Write  us  about  your  require¬ 
ments.  Whether  or  not  you  are  one  of  the 
7000  Music  Eiducators  who  attended  the  National 
Conference,  it  will  pay  you  to  see  our  prices  and 
instruments.  Write  us  about  your  requirements. 
We  will  ship  on  approval  same  day  as  order  is 
received.  Meyer’s  specializes  in  equipping  school 
Bands  and  Orchestras.  Let  a  specialist  quote 
you  on  your  requirements.  “A  single  instrument 
■0  an  entire  band.”  Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange 
Co.,  454-L  Michigan,  Detroit  26.  Mich. 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS:  Reconditioned  Clar¬ 
inets;  Conn  Bb  wood.  Conn  C  ebonite.  Silver 
King,  metal,  practically  new.  New  French  Sel- 
mer  wood,  with  articulated  Cf.  Reconditioned 
Selmer  metal  Bass  Clarinet,  boehm  system ; 
Orsi  Bass  Clarinet  wood,  Albert  system.  Ameri¬ 
can  Capitol  Flute,  silver;  Valette  Db  silver 
piccola  New  Gerard  Oboe,  wood,  cons,  system. 
Super  Olds  Cornet,  GL  like  new ;  Bach  Comet 
Strad  model  GL  like  new;  Cavalier  Cornet  GL; 
Pedler  Comet  GL;  new  Buescber  Cornet  GL. 
Super  Olds  Trumpet  GL;  Late  Model  Buescher 
Trumpet  GL;  Elkhart  Trumpet  GL;  new  York 
Trumpet  GL.  Late  model  Conn  Trombone  GL; 
late  model  Holton  Trombone  GL;  Almost  new 
Regent  Trombone  GL.  Late  model  Conn  Alto 
Sax  GL;  Holton  Alto  Sax  GL;  Selmer  Alto  Sax 
model  26  GL;  Conn  silver  Alto  Sax  like  new. 
Latest  model  Martin  Tenor  Sax  GL;  Late  moilel 
Holton  Tenor  Sax  GL;  King  Tenor  Sax  Silver; 
Conn  Baritone  Sax  GL;  Elkhart  Baritone  Sax 
Silver.  Buescher  Mellophone  silver,  in  ca.se; 
Cavalier  Mellophone  GL  in  case;  Reconditioned 
Single  French  Horns  in  cases.  Cavalier  Baritone 
horn  silver;  Paragon  BBb  Sousaphone  silver; 
Kay  laminated  sweTlback  string  bass ;  metal  snare 
dmms;  bass  drums;  new  vibes;  genuine  Zildj-iin 
cymbals.  Reconditioned  metal  clarinets  $49.. 50 
each;  Tromi>ets  and  comets  $45  up.  Hundreds 
of  other  instruments  to  select  from.  Complete 
outfitters  of  School  Bands,  large  or  small. 
NATIONAL  BAND  INSTRUMENT  SERV¬ 
ICE.  620  Chestnut  St.,  St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 


VIOLINS  — DEEP.  MELLOW,  SOULFUL. 
Incomparable  handmade  instruments,  produced 
by  GUSTAV  HENNING  himself.  Master  Vio¬ 
lin  craftsman.  Artistically  made,  possessed  of 
rich  exquisite  tone,  used  by  thousands  of  Stu¬ 
dents  and  Professionals.  Our  easy  payment  plan 
brings  this  famous  Violin  within  the  range  of 
any  purse.  Write  today  for  booklet  and  complete 
details.  GUSTAV  S.  HENNING,  1106  N.  49th, 
Seattle,  Wash. 


New  and  rebuilt  instruments  at  reasonable  prices. 
Example:  New  tmmpets  G.L.  with  case  $49.50. 
New  tromixines  G.L.  with  ca.se  $52.50.  Catalog. 
Harden’s  Musical  Merchandisers.  Marion,  Ohio. 


CALLING  ALL  BAND  DIRECTORS:  Rental 
plan  with  option  to  purchase  available  on  new 
and  reconditioned  hand  and  orchestra  instruments. 
Write  for  our  24  page  catalog  which  we  will 
forward  upon  request.  Nappe  Music  House,  2536 
Devon  Avenue,  Chicago  45,  Illinois. 


“BANDMASTERS  AND  MUSIC  SUPER¬ 
VISORS” — ask  for  our  “Free  List”  and  dis¬ 
counts  to  “Schools  and  Teachers”  on  “Band  and 
Orchestra  Instruments”  —  “Guitars”  —  “Accor¬ 
dions” — “Harmonicas”.  S.  M.  Rudolph’s,  Atchi¬ 
son,  Kansas. 


HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  new  instru¬ 
ments  just  what  schools  are  looking  for  ranging 
in  price  from  $57.50  up.  Big  stock  of  sousa¬ 
phones  from  $195.00  up.  Upright  Bass  horns 
from  $89.50  up.  Baritone  horns  from  $72.50  up. 
.•\lto  horns  and  mellophones — -$54.50  up.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  saxophones  from  $49.50  up — C  iqplodies, 
sopranos,  altos,  tenors,  baritones,  etc.  Large 
selection  of  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  oboes,  bas¬ 
soons  at  low  school  prices.  Write  us  for  free 
Bargain  List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instmment  Ex¬ 
change,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE:  Genuine  Heckel  Biebrich  Heckel 
System  Bassoon  with  whisper  key  and  case,  very 
fine  outfit,  $695.  Adelson’s,  446  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


UNIFORMS 


(100)  WHITE  BAND  COATS.  NEW.  sizes 
32  to  46,  military  collars.  Each  $2.00.  Could  l>e 
dyed.  (75)  White  doublebreasted  lapel  coats,  used, 
cleaned,  pressed,  $1.50  each.  Band  caps  made 
to  order.  All  colors  $2.50.  Red  caps  $2.50.  (30) 
Purple  gold  mess  jackets,  new,  small  sizes, 
$70.00.  (24)  Maroon  Band  coats,  $30.00.  (20) 
Blue  coats  $30.00.  (20)  Green  Capes  $15.00. 
Majorette  costumes,  assorted  $7.00.  Shakos.  Gold 
Green  $4.00.  Directors  coats  $7.00.  Caps  $2.50. 
Two  batons  $8.00.  White  shawl  collar  double¬ 
breast  coats  $8.00.  Tuxedo  trousers  $6.00.  Or¬ 
chestra  coats  doublebreast,  singlebreast  $4.00. 
Brand  new  shawl  collar  doublebreast  coats  pow¬ 
der  blue  $20.00.  Beautiful  set  42  band  uniforms 
(red,  gold,  black),  jackets,  trousers,  shako  hats, 
majorette  costumes,  directors  uniforms,  suits, 
caps,  entire  lot.  Excellent  condition.  $400.00. 
Stamp  brings  lists.  Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsted, 
Chicago,  111. 


There's  money  for  You 

in  the  band  funds 
of  aimosf  every  school 

— iu$t  waiting  for  word  that  you  are  ready  to  release  those  unused  in¬ 
struments,  uniforms,  equipment  now  lying  idle  in  your  storage  room. 
Just  run  a  classified  ad  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  See  the  quick 
eagerness  of^those  who  need  what  you  don't  need. 

Only  15c  a  word:  25  for  $3;  ten  cents  each  additional  word,  or  50 
for  $5.  Count  each  word.  Cash  MUST  accompany  each  order. 

Why  not  advertise  what  you  have  to  sell  in  the  next  issue  of  this 
nationwide  magazine?  It's  so  easy,  so  cheap,  gets  immediate  results. 
Mail  your  ad  now,  with  check  in  full,  to  catch  the  next  issue.  You'll  get 
amazing  results. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4.  III. 


REED  MAKING 


OBOES — REEDS;  I  will  make  your  reeds  as 
the  ones  1  use  in  Cincinnati  Symphony,  easy, 
beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch:  $1.25,  6  for  $7.00. 
Used  Loree  oboe.  Conservatory,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion:  $240.00.  NOTICE:  Shop  will  be  closed 
August  and  September.  I  advise  getting  next 
Fall  supplies  before  July  25th.  Andre  Andraud, 
6409  Orchard  Lane,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 


BASSOON  REEDS  —  The  Ferrell  Bassoon 
Reeds  nationally  known  among  school  bassoonists 
for  their  satisfactory  service;  Made  from  that 
fine  quality  Genuine  French  Cane.  4-reeds  $3.80- 
$11  doz.  John  E.  Ferrell,  3509  Juniata  St., 
St.  Louis  (18),  Mo. 


WALDO  OBOE  REEDS  —  handmade,  selected 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
$1.25  each,  3  for  $3.25.  Individually  packed. 
Sold  direct  only.  Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand 
Concourse,  Bronx,  New  York. 


BASSOON  REEDS— HAND  MADE  by  the  first 
bassoonist  United  States  Marine  Band.  $1  each. 
William  Koch,  1403  West  Virginia  Ave.,  N.E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


HAND  MADE  BASSOON  REEDS  $2.00,  oboe 
reeds,  $1.50.  Specialists  in  oboe  and  bassoon 
repairs,  reed  tools,  woodwind  music.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  Jack  Spratt,  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CORNET  wanted  brass  Bach  preferred. 
Alacchi,  18'21  Bryant  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  Alto  horn.  Must  be  valve  trombone 
type.  Describe  and  price.  Sam  Breeden,  Box 
604,  Bristol,  Tenn. 


WE  WANT  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRU¬ 
MENT!  We  will  pay  the  highest  prices  for 
trumpets,  comets,  saxophones,  metal,  wood  and 
ebonite  clarinets,  oboes,  bassoons,  flutes,  French 
horns,  baritone  horns,  alto  and  bass  clarinets, 
trombones,  bass  horns,  etc.  Write  or  send  us 
your  instrument  for  the  highest  cash  or  trade  in 
appraisal.  We  will  pay  transportation  charges. 
Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454-L  Michigan, 
Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your  mu¬ 
sical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelspn’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOU  COMPOSE.  MAKE  MONEY.  I  arrange 
for  playing,  publishing,  band,  orchestra,  piano, 
voice.  Send  your  composition  for  FREE  advice, 
prices.  ^  Chenette,  Clovis,  New  M  :xico. 


FOR  SALE;  General  music,  record,  and  piano 
store  in  central  Florida.  The  only  music  store 
in  town.  Five  year  lease  with  renewal  on  new 
modern  building.  Will  take  about  $25,000  to  buy 
inventory  and  notes.  Write  Box  481,  Lecsbiug, 
Florida — “Where  the  big  bass  bite.” 


York  Line  Featured  by  Meyer’s 

A  full  line  of  York  Band  Instruments 
Is  being  featured  by  Meyer’s  Musical  Ex¬ 
change  Co.,  454  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26, 
Michigan. 

The  York  Band  Instruments  have  been 
famous  for  tone  since  1882.  War  duty 
experience  throughout  the  world  has  en¬ 
abled  York  engineers  to  offer  school  bands 
more  perfect  post-war  Improved  Instru¬ 
ments.  A  popularly  priced  school  line  of 
trumpets  and  cornets,  the  Grand  Rapids, 
Is  priced  at  $75.00,  including  case.  Other 
lines  offered  by  York  are  the  U.S.A. ; 
Standard,  Custom  and  Master  models. 

The  Meyers  Company  has  now  available 
for  mailing  Its  latest  Illustrated  catalog, 
A  Preview  of  Musical  Instrument  Bar¬ 
gains.  An  extensive  list  of  guaranteed 
rebuilt  and  new  Instruments  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  publication,  as  well  as 
hundreds  of  accessories  available  on  5- 
days  approval. 
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Your  School  NEEDS  this 

Music  Motovator 


School 

Musician 

Most  Widely  Read 
School  Music  Magazine 
Published  * 


Edited  exclusively  for  school 
musicians  and  their  Directors. 

Educational  feature  articlea  by  the 
nation’*  acknowledsed 
authoiitle*  In  music  education.  School 
Band  and  Orchestra  Directors  say — ^"We 
couldn’t  'do  business’  without  the  School 
Musldan.”  Music  students  “sat  It  up". 
Almost  a  100%  coTeracs  In  this  lleld. 

Deparfmenfal$  ^-^uai,  “how^^to 

teachincs  on  esery  major  instrument, 
edited  by  established  authorities;  called 
“A  Liberal  Education  in  Music.” 

Mofovafloaal 

(plenty  of  them) 
from  every  comer  of  the  nation  clorify 
and  promote  instramental  Instruction  In 
the  schools.  The  only  masasine  of  its  kind 
ever  published.  Now  In  Its  lOth  year. 

Terms  of 
Subscription 

Per  year  $2.00  2  years  $3.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $2.50 

Bundle  Sub.  Plan 

Lsl  your  snlii*  studsnl  musician  body 
s^ey  and  bsnsfit  by  reading  Tbs 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  regularly.  One  or 
two  library  or  bondreem  copies  are  in¬ 
sufficient. 

By  the  NEW  BUNDLE  PLAN  you  get 
ten.  twenty-five,  or  fiHy  copies  every 
month  which  may  be  distributed  to  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  or  used  ior  class  read¬ 
ing,  This  is  a  new  econossical  way  to 
get  complete  coverage  oi  valuable  in- 
iormotiea. 

Here  are  the  new  bundle  rotest— 

10  Copies  Monthly  for.. $15.00 
25  Copies  Monthly  for. .  27.00 
50  Copies  Monthly  for. .  50.00 
10  Months,  Mailed  to 
One  Address. 

Start  your  Bundle  Plan  new.  Get  your 
first  bundle  el  news  and  iniormotion  for 
vour  instnuMnlal  students.  Quantity  may 
be  increased  as  required.  (}BDEB  NOW. 


Subscription  orders  accepted 
only  when  fully  covered  by  cash. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is 
published  monthly  except  July 
and  Auoust.  Mailing  date  gen¬ 
erally  the  loth  of  the  date 
month. 


No.  Copies . AasL  Bne. 


Accordions 

By  Anna  Largent 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


STACXJATO  TONES 
There  are  many  deerrees  of  staccato  and 
these  are  determined  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  tones  are  cut  short  in  order  to 
separate  them. 

A  half  staccato  or  half  legato  Is  played 
by  holding  down  a  key  almost  up  to  the 
striking  of  the  next  key. 

A  still  more  staccato  tone  is  produced 
when  it  is  cut  off  with  less  than  half  of 
its  note  value. 

A  very  high  degree  of  staccato  is  the 
playing  of  a  tone  or  striking  it  as  short 
as  possible. 

CORREXDT  PINGEiRING 
A  successful  accordionist  must  form 
correct  finger  habits.  In  most  of  the 
pieces  the  fingering  is  marked.  There  are 
times  when  the  fingering  marks  will  not 
suit  your  hand  and  it  is  then  proper  to 
change  the  fingering.  In  playing  single 
notes  it  looks  awkward  to  play  a  black 
key  with  the  thumb,  for  it  throws  the 
hand  out  of  leverage.  Pass  a  finger  over 
the  thumb  or  in  an  opposite  case,  the 
thumb  under  a  finger,  but  do  not  cross  a 
finger  over  a  finger,  which  would  also 
throw  the  hand  in  an  awkward  position. 
Guard  against  a  shifting  of  the  hands 
forward  and  backward  when  fingering,  as 
in  fast  passages  It  is  not  necessary  to 
use  the  hand  and  arm.  Try  to  find  a 
central  position  so  that  most  of  the  shift¬ 
ing  of  back  and  forward  will  be  avoided. 
Scales  will  help  you  in  acquiring  correct 
finger  habits  and  should  be  practiced 
fifteen  minutes  every  day. 

SUMMER  PRACTICE 
Set  a  definite  time  for  practice  and  the 
length  of  time,  so  that  it  will  become  a 
routine  without  any  conscious  effort  on 
your  part.  Start  to  practice  with  a 
d^nlte  purpose  in  mind.  If  you  are 
working  on  a  composition  and  would  play 
it  over  time  after  time  and  make  the  same 
mistakes  in  certain  parts,  you  are  not 
making  any  progress.  Take  the  part  that 
Is  giving  you  trouble  and  work  out  the 
part  technically  and  artistically.  You  will 


have  saved  yourself  hours  of  repetition 
without  having  improved  in  the  slightest 
degree.  The  trouble  certain  parts  give 
you  might  be  related  to  having  been  slack 
in  the  mastery  of  certain  studies  in  your 
instruction  book.  Summer  mornings  are 
cool  and  your  mind  is  fresh ;  practice  of 
one  hour,  is  worth  two  or  three  when 
you  are  tired  from  a  day  of  other  activity. 


Question;  In  last  month’s  article  in 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  you  mentioned 
that  it  takes  at  least  14  years  to  become 
an  accomplished  musician.  When  does  a 
person  finish  the  study  of  music?  I  thought 
that  about  four  years  on  accordion  Was 
sufficient. — John  W. 

Ansuier:  Even  the  greatest  of  artists 
claim  they  are  never  through  studying 
their  particular  instrument  and  feel  they 
have  never  reached  the  point  where  they 
need  no  more  study.  In  music  there  are 
always  new  things  to  explore  every  time 
you  play  a  piece  over.  Every  time  you 
pick  up  your  instrument  and  play  a  new 
composition,  you  are  studying,  for  you 
must  practice  It  to  get  it  down  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  Remember  the  words  of  Lisxt,  born 
in  Raiding,  Hungary.  Read  his  biography. 
My  answer  to  your  question  would  be 
that  you  study  a  lifetime  in  reality, 
though  not  necessarily  under  a  instructor. 

A  LETTER  FROM  TEXAS 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  I  am  a  public 
school  music  teacher,  but  not  an  accor¬ 
dionist,  but  I  have  been  reading  your  arti¬ 
cles  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and 
have  read  several  of  your  comments  to 
my  classes.  Your  articles  fit  the  require¬ 
ment  of  music  pupils,  regardless  of  what 
instrument  they  play.  So  thank  you  and 
looking  forward  to  every  single  issue. — 
(Miss)  Vivian  S.  TV. 

Answer:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
kind  letter,  it  is  an  Inspiration  to  me, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  the  articles  will  do 
a  lot  of  good.  Will  soon  write  about  the 
item  mentioned  in  your  post-script. 


TRADE  WINDS 


National  Rhythm  Band  Concert 


Peripole  Products,  manufacturers  of 
"Little  Symphony”  Rhythm  Band  Instru¬ 
ments,  has  Just  announced  the  opening  of 
a  National  Rhythm  Band  Contest  Ap¬ 
plications  are  available  to  all  rhythm  band 
groups  in  the  United  States  and  its  posses- 
of  three  and  ten  years. 

These  applications  may  be  obtained  at 
local  music  dealers,  or  by  writing  direct¬ 
ly  to  "The  National  Rhythm  Band  (k>n- 
test  Division”  of  Peripole  Products,  2917 
Avenue  R,  Brooklyn  29,  New  York.  Appli¬ 
cations  close  on  November  15th,  1948  at 
midnight.  The  winner  will  be  announced 
on  January  16th,  1949. 

There  are  two  very  novel  features  to 
this  contest  It  is  the  first  time  that  a 
manufacturer  or  anyone  else  Is  sponsoring 
a  contest  for  rhythm  band  groups.  Public 
interest  In  the  entire  rhythm  band  move¬ 


ment  should  be  tremendously  advanced  by 
this  contest  which  was  conceived  "to  pro¬ 
mote  the  growth  of  the  Rhythm  Orchestra 
as  the  forerunner  of  the  "Little  8ym- 
j>hony”  orchestra”. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  very  novel  method 
of  executing  the  contest  All  the  partici¬ 
pating  rhythm  band  groups  will  send  in 
recordings  made  for  this  purpose  at  any 
local  music  dealer  with  appropriate  facili¬ 
ties,  any  convenient  recording  source,  or 
in  conjunction  with  the  Presto  Recording 
Co.  which  is  offering  the  cooperation  of  it.s 
regular  staff  of  dealers  and  distributors 
throughout  the  country  for  this  purpose. 

Peripole  Products  is  certain  to  create 
musical  history  with  this  unusual  pro¬ 
gram.  Congratulations  to  a  young  organi¬ 
sation  making  rapid  strides  in  the  right 
direction ! 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  adverlieements  4ir-^Ais  tnagaeine 
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